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URING 1954 and 1955 further research on historic sites in Nova 
Scotia was carried on by the Photogrammetry Division of the Nova 
Scotia Research Foundation. This included 1” — 400’ air-photography of 
Grand Pré, covering the Memorial Park and immediate surroundings and 
including the old village site. The Champlain Habitation at Lower Gran- 
ville and Fort Anne at Annapolis were re-photographed by the R.C.A.F. 
Maritime Command as a practice exercise. Finally, sub-sea features at 
Louisburg were interpreted from air-photographs and later investigated by 
skin-diving, with interesting results. 
During the summer of 1956 new black and white and infra-red photo- 
graphy of all historic sites in Nova Scotia and the Nova Scotia—New Bruns- 
wick border area is to be carried out by the R.C.A.F. This work is being 
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Figure 1.—Historic sites of Nova Scotia. 


*Published with the permission of the Nova Scotia Research Foundation. 
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done at the request of the Historic Sites and Parks Branch, Department of 
National Resources and Northern Affairs, Ottawa. The location of these 
sites is given in Fig. 1.* 


GRAND PRE 


The new large-scale photographs revealed many features which were 
indistinguishable in the 1” — 1320 photographs used in the first mapping. 
The old dikes and other features were carefully interpreted and the new 
data worked up into a large-scale map (Fig. 2; this figure appears as a 
folded map, to be found in a pocket on the inside back cover). An example 
of a photograph after annotation is given in Fig. 3. This shows clearly that 


Ficure 3.—Annotated aerial photograph of Grand Pré, showing old dikes, field markings 
and topographic detail. Nova Scotia Research Foundation photograph. 


*The R.C.A-F. carried out this photography during November, 1956. 
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when air-photographs are available the map-maker is in the happy position 
of having an excess of detail from which to select his map features. 

It is probable that the new infra-red photography will reveal much detail 
not shown in the standard panchromatic film. Old foundations, revealed 
by infra-red, should confirm or disprove the location of the village, while 
outlying farmsteads will enlarge our knowledge of the pattern of occupation. 

Digging is planned at some dike junctions and old foundation traces. 
Interest in this work, by the way, led to the use of a mine detector, by 
Professor Dent of Acadia University, on some old cellars near Grand Pré 
which yielded a variety of tramp iron, some of which is probably Acadian 
French. This technique will be applied in any “digs” carried out in the 
future. 


CHAMPLAIN’S HABITATION 


Samuel de Champlain built this farm house or habitation in 1605, and 
here he and his companions passed the second planned winter endured by 
white men in the New World north of the semi-tropical Florida. A replica 
of the habitation, half house, half fort, stands today on the original site which 
was identified by careful digging and research (Fig. 4). Though the steading 
site has been located, considerable confusion exists as to the position of 
other features of the settlement, mainly because of its occupation by suc- 
cessive waves of settlers. 

During the summer of 1955 the R.C.A.F. Maritime Command carried 
out aerial photography of this site as a photographic exercise. The pan- 
chromatic film revealed many new features, including trench-like markings 
east of the Habitation, which may be siege works. Two foundations were 
seen south of the road and one to the north. The northern one has a good- 
sized tree growing in it which may yield a date by core boring. Field 
markings may indicate some of the early agricultural efforts, for deep plow 
furrows remain for a long time, as shown by the recognition of Saxon fields 
in England. Again it is hoped that the infra-red photography will reveal 
many features buried just beneath the surface soil. 


LovuISBURG 


Louisburg continued to be the main centre of interest in this research. A 
number of visits were made during the summer of 1954 and ground photo- 
graphs were taken of the old stone “field walls” around homestead sites 
between the Royal Battery and the old city (Fig. 5). One of the hurricanes 
which devastated Nova Scotia in September blew some good by creating a 
heavy surf which cleared away the beach débris from the stone foundations 
of the Royal Battery revealing the massiveness and extent of this work as 
never before (Fig. 6). It was during the stereoscopic study of this section 
that harbour bottom features were first noticed. From the Battery to the 
southwest corner of the harbour underwater outcrops of the local volcanic 
breccia could be seen and identified. However, from the harbour corner 





Ficure 4.—Aerial photograph of the replica of Champlain’s Habitation, Lower Gran- 
ville, Nova Scotia. Old Scottish fort nearly due north of the Habitation is indicated by 
an arrow. 


towards Rochford Point, particularly from the corner to the LaGrave 
Battery point, the bottom showed dark areas which did not appear to be 
either rock or seaweed. Two areas in particular were selected as being 
worthy of exploration if a diver became available. The opportunity came 
in November when the areas were explored by Lt. John Sweeney of the 
R.C.N. diving school, Dartmouth, who undertook to do the work in his 
spare time. Two attempts were made and the second area yielded the old 
chain which is shown in Fig. 7. It was very heavily encrusted with litho- 
thamnion, a lime-secreting algae, and required careful chisel work before 
the links were completely revealed. At first it was thought that it might be 
a small anchor chain, but it now appears more likely that it is a piece of 
standing rigging from one of the three ships known to have been burned 
and sunk in this section of the harbour. They were captured by an English 
raiding party but had to be burned because a delay in the attack left them 
aground at low tide just as their capture was effected. 
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Nova Scotia Research Foundation Photo 


FicureE 5—Old stone “field walls’ around homestead sites between the Royal Battery 
and the old city, Louisburg. 


Nova Scotia Research Foundation Photo 


Ficure 6.—Foundations of the Royal Battery, Louisburg, revealed by Hurricane 
“Edna,” 1954. 
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Ficure 7.—Old chain recovered from Louisburg harbour, 1954. 


Here is an excellent example of the interlocking and interdependence of 
modern scientific research in different fields. Mr. Patrick Cavanagh, Di- 
rector of the Department of Engineering and Metallurgy of the Ontario 
Research Foundation, saw the chain and offered to do spectroscopic and 
metallurgical tests on it if we would donate a link to such a cause. The 
broken link (see Fig. 7) was detached and duly vanished into his brief case. 
The results of the tests are startling, to say the least. They are briefly 
tabulated: 

(1) The rate of corrosion of wrought iron in salt water indicates that the 
chain has been underwater for at least one hundred years and probably 
much longer. (The location of the find and the incrustations also confirm 
this and back up the belief that it went down 196 years before it was 
recovered. ) 

2) The chain is a good grade of wrought iron and the links were hand- 
welded. Photomicrographs reveal the grain and the slag. 

3) The chemical analysis gave carbon .12 per cent, phosphorus .21 per 
cent, manganese .04 per cent. The relatively high phosphorus content 
makes it probable that this wrought iron was produced in Europe rather 
than in Canada or Scandinavia. 
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(4) X-ray spectroscopic analysis of residual alloys gave a very small trace 
of chromium and no titanium. This practically eliminates Canada as a 
source of this metal during the period 1750-1800. 


(5) X-ray spectroscopic analysis showed no vanadium at all. This 
practically eliminates Scandinavia as a source. 


(6) Comparison of the slag inclusions with European wrought iron slags 
makes it appear most probable that the iron ore came from Lorraine or the 
Saar. The slag minerals under “sensitive tint” lighting appear more likely 
to have originated from ores in this region than from any other ores being 
worked in England, France or Germany at the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

Thus, we have practically complete confirmation of the age and origin. 
It needs only one last remark by an European metallurgist, who dourly 
commented that considering the excessive slag content, the chain was 
probably made in France! 

During the summer of 1955 a burial cache of old copper pots and other 
materials was unearthed at Pictou, Nova Scotia. A sample of the metal 
from one of these pots was sent to the Ontario Research Foundation in the 
hope that they could repeat their good work. 

Modern science is also aiding the researcher to reach back beyond history. 
Carbon 14 tests on old tree stumps at Avonport, N.S., give a 4200 = 200 
years B. P. date for their drowning by salt water as sea level rose. A few 
miles away up the Gaspereau River is an old Indian encampment and flint 
tool manufactory in which a fire pit has been reported. This site is now 
below high tide level and is protected by a modern dike. It would seem 
strange even for indigent Indians to maintain a camp site so long, if it 
were flooded twice a day. A carbon 14 date from charcoal in the fire pit 
should confirm or deny the theory that this site was occupied prior to the 
rise in sea level and abandoned thereafter. 

As already stated, the R.C.A.F. is planning to photograph all the historic 
sites shown in Fig. 1. The infra-red photography alone is expected to yield 
enough new data to keep researchers, both diggers and writers, at work for 
some years to come. 
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Dionysius of Halicarnassus: A Greek Literary Critic 


G. M. A. GRUBE, F.R.S.C. 


HE mention of Greek literary criticism immediately calls to mind the 
Frogs of Aristophanes, with its contest between Aeschylus and Euri- 
pides for the Chair of Tragedy in Hades, the first vital piece of criticism 
extant and certainly the most hilarious; it also calls to mind Plato, challeng- 
ing poets and artists, in the Republic, to face and formulate their responsi- 
bility to society—a challenge never completely answered—and_ the 
important critical principles which he was the first to formulate in the 
Phaedrus and the second book of the Laws; we think, too, of Aristotle’s 
Poetics, the influence of which, for good or evil, needs no emphasis. These 
are works of genius, and their importance through the ages is undisputed. 
The main stream of ancient criticism and literary theory, however, flows 
through different country. It is less brilliant, more humdrum, but also far 
more typical. At its source are the rhetorical theories of the fifth-century 
Sophists, and we can follow it through the Rhetoric of Aristotle, the 
Rhetorica ad Alexandrum preserved among his works, Demetrius’ treatise 
On Style, traditionally a Hellenistic work, and the rhetorical works of 
Cicero, Dionysius, and Quintilian. This stream throws up one work of 
genius, the fragmentary On the Sublime, traditionally and perhaps rightly 
attributed to Longinus in the third century A.p., but it silts up in the stylistic 
minutiae of that vast collection of rhetorical text books, commentaries, and 
commentaries on commentaries, which starts with Hermogenes in the 
second century A.D. and finally loses itself in the sands somewhere around 
the twelfth century a.p. in Byzantium. 

Dionysius belongs to this main tradition, though we shall see that he 
rises well above it. His literary works are little read today, and few classical 
scholars are very familiar with them. Except for Rhys Roberts’s editions of 
the Three Literary Letters (Cambridge, 1901) and of the Composition 
(1910), now out of print, no English editions are available. Even a text of 
them is hard to obtain. Yet Dionysius is no obscure author of uncertain 
date. He lived in Rome from 30 to 8 B.c. under Augustus. He also wrote a 
history of Rome to 264 B.c., the Roman Antiquities in twenty books, about 
half of which survived. This he undoubtedly considered his most important 
work, though it is valued today mainly for what he preserves from other 
sources. 

The critical works of Dionysius are unfortunately known as his scripta 
rhetorica, unfortunately because the modern world is little interested in 
rhetoric. They are, in fact, much less rhetorical than most. They include 
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fragments of a work on Mimésis (imitation or emulation) ; separate studies 
on the style of Lysias, Isocrates, Isaeus, Demosthenes, and Thucydides; a 
monograph on the genuine works of Demades; three short treatises known 
as The Three Letters; and, most important of all, a considerable work on 
Word-Arrangement or Composition. The work on Imitation consisted of 
brief critical valuations of classical authors, in much the same manner as 
the historical sketch of Greek and Roman writers in the tenth book of 
Quintilian, who may indeed have used Dionysius in part as his model. The 
word “imitation” is again an unfortunate translation of mimésis, which 
should rather be understood as emulation, both in Dionysius and in 
Quintilian, as also in Longinus. There is surely nothing wrong in telling 
the young what they can most profitably read in order to improve their 
own writing, and what qualities in each writer are particularly noteworthy. 
Prospective authors still read great writers partly with this end in view. 
Imitation in the sense of slavish copying of stylistic peculiarities all these 
critics regard with contempt and ridicule—which is only one of the many 
things that distinguish them from professional rhetoricians. Dionysius, how- 
ever, does not discuss Latin writers (few Greeks did), although the Roman 
has no such inhibition as regards the Greeks.’ 

Dionysius main literary interests were in oratory and history. The 
“rhetorical” approach is obvious, but then the higher education of his day 
consisted exclusively of rhetorical studies. The Greeks of the Hellenistic 
world seem to have adopted the educational ideal of Isocrates for whom an 
educated man was one who could “speak well on great subjects.” Indeed 
education had become more professionally rhetorical than Isocrates would 
have wished, even before the declamations became, in Rome, the main 
educational technique; and Dionysius, as well as Cicero, protests against 
this excessively technical rhetoric in favour of the more classical ideal of 
“true philosophy”’—not the philosophy of Plato or Aristotle, but that of 
Isocrates who made his pupils “not only clever speakers but men of good 
moral character, men who served their home, their city and the whole of 
Greece.””” 

It is the same ideal for which Quintilian was to struggle a century later. 
Rhetoricé meant to these men much more than public speaking, much more 


1This was not merely discretion on the part of the Greeks towards their masters, or 
arrogance on the part of the Romans. A Greek critic did not need to take Latin writers 
into account, whereas the Romans could not ignore the Greek classical writers whom 
they had always taken as their models, and to whom they owed so much. Besides, the 
Romans knew Greek well; educated Romans at this time were practically bilingual, and 
they therefore had a much better right to judge. Few Greeks knew Latin, and then only 
as a foreign language. Dionysius’ contemporary, Caecilius of Calacte, who was a 
Sicilian, is taken to task by Plutarch more than a century later for attempting a com- 
parison of Demosthenes and Cicero (Life of Demosthenes 3). Longinus, when he briefly 
makes a similar comparison, is frankly apologetic (On the Sublime 12.4). 

2D. H. Isocrates c. 4. 
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even than the art of language, whether spoken or written, of which, as 
Aristotle said, we are all practitioners every day of our lives.* Rhetoricé 
included character-building as well, so that Quintilian’s great work on the 
training of the orator is in fact a treatise on education, the only education 
he knew. He was concerned with the training of a Roman gentleman who, 
on his way to learning the art of language, took philosophy, history, law, 
etc. in his stride. Cicero insisted on these even more. Hence the curious 
paradox that, for all these writers, a good orator must needs be a good 
man—vir bonus dicendi peritus,* as Cato used to put it, no doubt with a 
more Stoic emphasis. And this is a vital difference between the true educa- 
tors who might well be orators, as Cicero and Quintilian certainly were, 
and the rhetorical technicians of the schools. 

There is no evidence that Dionysius had a school of rhetoric at Rome,°® 
but he was undoubtedly interested in the education of the young and may 
have been the “tutor” of some of his friends’ sons. Greeks did act in this 
capacity in noble houses of Rome, often distinguished Greeks. Even if he 
was a “teacher” in the more obvious sense, this does not tell us very much. 
He emphatically does not want to write rhetorical textbooks. He calls his 
literary works hypomnémata, informal treatises or essays,° and he shows 
considerable impatience in the second letter to Ammaeus who had asked 
him to illustrate point by point a list of criticisms of Thucydides’ style which 
he had given in one chapter of his essay on the historian. This point-by- 
point illustrative method was much more in the manner of the rhetoricians. 

The paradox that a good speaker must be a good man, which was the 
natural consequence of including all education under rhetoricé, leads to a 
certain confusion in Cicero and Quintilian, and also in Dionysius, who 
includes his moral criticisms under the general critical formulae as if he 
were dealing with the handling of subject-matter. In itself, moral criticism 
of an author, whether right or wrong, is, of course, quite legitimate; the 
irritation only arises when it is fitted into a formula where it does not 
logically belong. Moreover, Dionysius is a worthy man, but he is rather 
naive and not very imaginative in his moral strictures or his moral en- 
thusiasms. And so we find his unbounded admiration for the uplifting 


3Rhetoric 1.1.1. 

4Quintilian 12.1.1. 

5Those who maintain he did, rely mainly on one phrase in Composition 20, where he 
tells young Rufus Metilius, to whom the work is addressed, that there will be a chance to 
go into further detail “in our daily exercises.’” Some of his other works are addressed to 
young men. But so was Horace’s Ars Poetica addressed to the sons of Piso, and one 
wonders, were Horace otherwise unknown to us, what conclusion scholars would draw 
from his suggestion that they should show him anything they write (A.P. 386-8 and 
304-8). 

6E.g. Demosthenes 46: “I don’t think we need illustrations here . . . our discussion 
would take on the character of a school text-book rather than an essay.” See also 
Thucydides (ad init.). 
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nature of Isocrates’ works both prolix and simple-minded (Isocrates 4-10), 
all the more so because we come upon it in the middle of an essay on that 
author’s style. 

Further, when he condemns Thucydides’ famous Melian dialogue (which 
he might well have said to be good drama but poor history), because the 
sentiments are out of place, unworthy of an Athenian, owing to the 
historian’s malice against Athens and so on, there is a blind spot somewhere, 
even if some modern scholars of high repute have been equally blind to the 
historian’s bitter irony. The high point of this kind of nonsense is reached 
in an extract he himself quotes from his work on Imitation, a comparison 
of Herodotus and Thucydides in which Herodotus is declared superior to 
Thucydides in his choice of subject because he writes on “fa noble theme 
attractive to his readers” whereas Thucydides chose as his subject: “one 
war which was neither noble nor fortunate, which had much better not 
have happened, and when it had, should have been left to silence and 
oblivion, and ignored by pesterity” !* We should note that in his later essay 
on Thucydides this sort of criticism is quietly dropped, and we should not 
allow the naiveté of Dionysius, the moralist, to blind us to the merits of 
Dionysius, the literary critic, even if he confuses the two. In any case, such 
statements are not very frequent. 

Even his moral enthusiasms, however, show him to be more a man of 
letters than a professional rhetorician. He was, inevitably, trained in the 
rhetorical schools, and he knew all the rhetorical formulae. But from the 


very first he uses the formulae to evaluate his authors, not his authors to 
illustrate his formulae or theories, as did Aristotle, and Demetrius, and even 


’ 


“Longinus,” and all the “rhetoricians.” It is this which makes his works 
unique among extant texts. Only in the Composition, which is a technical 
literary treatise, does he proceed the other way around. And there his 
illustrations are discussed with a fullness and feeling not much inferior to 
Longinus himself. 

How far he was original in this approach it is difficult for us to know. 
But, as he freely recognizes his debt to others in many places, we have no 
reason to doubt his originality where he actually claims it. Although his 
contemporary, Caecilius of Calacte,* apparently wrote critical essays on 


TLetter to Pompey 3. 

8For Caecilius, see Rhys Roberts’s “Caecilius of Calacte” in A.J.P. 18 (1897), 302-12. 
Clearly the method of comparative criticism was fashionable and probably originated in 
the literary circle to which both Caecilius and Dionysius belonged-—see Letter to Pompey 
3, for: ““My dear friend Caecilius thinks as I do that Demosthenes particularly emulated 
Thucydides in his expression of ideas.” Perhaps even at the time it was uncertain who 
originated the method, though Caecilius seems to have applied it more formally and 
initiated a comparison of Cicero and Demosthenes (see note 1 above). He too wrote 
history. Both critics were violent in their opposition to Asianism though Caecilius’ un- 
bounded enthusiasm for Lysias as superior even to Plato (see On the Sublime 32.8) 
seems to show him as the more narrow kind of Lysian Atticist. 
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Lysias and attempted a comparison between Cicero and Demosthenes and 
another between Demosthenes and Aeschines, Dionysius may well have 
been the originator of comparative criticism. In the then current controversy 
between the florid, tripping, “Asiatic” style and the “Attic,” he was a 
violent opponent of “Asianism,” but he did not take the narrow “Atticist”’ 
position which recognized only the simple manner of Lysias as truly Attic. 
On this point his position is sensible, like that of Cicero who, as is well 
known, violently attacked Asianism after he had himself been accused of 
being an exponent of it.” Other Atticists of the narrow kind were not Lysian 
but Thucydidean. If we remember those contemporary controversies we 
realize that Dionysius’ essays on Lysias and Thucydides are in the nature 
of literary polemics. So is his essay on Demosthenes whom he maintains to 
be the paragon of all the virtues—superior not only to Lysias or Thucydides, 
but even to Plato. 

The critical-rhetorical formulae of the day, most of which Dionysius 
uses throughout, can be briefly stated. There is, first, the old Aristotelian 
division of rhetoric into three kinds: the forensic, the deliberative or 
political, and the epideictic;'® he finds writers better at one than the other. 
Then there is the formula of the different parts of a speech (or a treatise) : 
the exordium, the narrative part, the proofs, and the conclusion. These too 
can be found in Aristotle.’ Each part has its appropriate aims and style, 
and a writer may be particularly good at one or several of these divisions. 
There is the formula of the virtues of style, the origin of which is more 
obscure.’? Dionysius recognizes three essential virtues: purity of language, 
lucidity, and brevity. One wonders why these are more essential than the 
others; some of them indeed are incompatible with each other, and at least 
with brevity. Perhaps Dionysius felt that only when a man could write 
correctly, clearly and concisely, should he venture upon ornamentation of 
any kind. The other virtues are: vividness, the representation of character 
and the rousing of emotion, loftiness, power and tension, pleasantness and 
persuasiveness, and appropriateness. Not every author has all of these, so 
the formula is often applied only in part. Then there is the critical formula: 
the main division into subject-matter and style, each with varying sub- 
heads: subject-matter is usually subdivided into invention and structure, 


9Compare, for example, Cicero Brutus 51, 284-291, 325, with Orator 23-32, 226, 231, 
234. On the whole Asianism-Atticism controversy see also Quintilian 12.10 and 
Wilamowitz, “Asianismus und Atticismus” in Hermes 35 (1900) 1-52. Dionysius’ main 
reference to it is in his Introduction (to his essays on orators), passim. 

10Aristotle, Rhetoric 1.3.1-7; 3.12; D. H. Lysias 1, 16 etc. 17-19 etc. 

11Aristotle, Rhetoric 3.13; D. H. Lysias 17-19 etc. 

12Aristotle recognizes only one virtue (areté) of style, namely lucidity (Rhet. 3.2.1). 
A list of four “virtues” is commonly traced back to Theophrastus, wrongly as I think. 
See my “Theophrastus as a Literary Critic” in TAPA 83 (1952), 180-1, with references 
there. A good example of Dionysius’ use of the “virtues” is found in Letter to Pompey 3 
but the formula is used in most of his essays. 
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while style comprises diction or the choice of words, and composition or the 
arrangement of words.’* Finally there is the notorious formula of the “three 
styles,” the plain, the grand, and the intermediate. And, of course, there is 
the use of figures. 

Of all these, the three-style formula is the only one which Dionysius 
never uses, though he is usually considered to be one of its main pro- 
ponents.'* He was undoubtedly familiar with it, for we find it in Cicero. 
What he does recognize is three types of diction: the plain, the grand, and 
the intermediate; and three kinds of composition: the austere, the florid, 
and the mixed. He never combines them into one formula of three complete 
styles, and they cannot be so combined: Isocrates, for example, has the 
florid type of composition (which is an extreme) and the intermediate type 
of diction. This is obviously deliberate. Moreover, Dionysius clearly claims 
originality for his three types of composition,'” while he treats all the other 
formulae as commonplace, as indeed they were in all essentials. 

Attempts have been made to consolidate all these formulae into one—the 
Dionysian rhetorical system.'* But these attempts have not been successful. 


Naturally, certain qualities tend to be characteristic of certain types: simple 
diction tends to be accompanied by lucidity and is particularly appropriate 
to narrative, and so on; but Dionysius, wisely perhaps, never consolidates 
all his formulae into one; to him they remained different criteria by which 
the work of a particular author might be evaluated. 

Now when these formulae are merely applied one after the other to the 


works of an author, the result is not without value, but it is uninspiring. 
They seem to have been so applied in the early work on Imitation, though 
we should not forget that we have of this work only a bare epitome. We 
also have, however, some considerable quotations from it in the letter to 
Pompey—in particular the comparison referred to above between Hero- 
dotus and Thucydides—and the result there is a point by point score: 
Herodotus is better in choice of subject, in ordering his material, and in 
characterization; Thucydides is superior in vigour and passion; both write 
good Greek; and so on and so on. The plus and minus scores can be added 
with the somewhat vapid mathematical accuracy of a board of examiners. 

13The basic division is given most clearly at the beginning of the Composition. The 
fullest treatment of “subject-matter” is probably in the same third chapter of the Lefter 
to Pompey. In one form or another this basic formula is used in every critical work of 
Dionysius. It occurs throughout Cicero’s rhetorical works, perhaps its clearest instance 
being in De Optimo Genere Oratoris 4-6. 

14See my “Thrasymachus, Theophrastus and Dionysius of Halicarnassus” in A.J.P. 
73.3 (July 1952), 252-67, especially 261-6, and for a fuller statement of rhetorical 
formulae in Dionysius, note 12 on pp. 258-9. For the three styles in Cicero see, for 
example, Orator 75-99. 

15See Composition 21. 

16For example by J. D. Meerwaldt, De Dionysiana Virtutum et Generum Dicendi 
Doctrina (Amsterdam, 1920), and by Emil Kremer, Ueber das Rhetorische System des 
Dionys von Halikarnassus (Strassburg, 1907). 
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The same formalistic method of criticism is used in the individual essays, 
but with increasing freedom and sensitivity.’‘ Even the earliest of these, the 
Lysias, is far more than a scoring of points. Dionysius is well aware that 
every man has his own style or, as Cicero put it, quot homines, tot genera 
dicendi, and that the formal classifications only refer to main types. In this 
earliest essay he says about Lysias what every history of Greek literature has 
said ever since, when he emphasizes Lysias’ deliberately everyday language, 
his limpid lucidity, his capacity to write in character and so on, and, like 
Cicero, he points out that the apparent simplicity is the result of consum- 
mate art. He does not restrict himself entirely to the qualities of any 
formula, and he is fully aware that the essence of a writer's style cannot be 
reduced to any set of prescriptions, as when he says of Lysias’ “charm” 
(Lystas, 10-11): 


This virtue is greater and more admirable than any account of it. It is easy to 
see—both the man in the street and the professional are well aware of it, but 
it is very difficult for even the most skilled in words to describe it. A man may 
think that he should be taught the nature of this charm, but he will find that 
there are many other kinds of beauty of which he will ask for a theoretical 
description in vain. What is the harmony of a song with its notes intertwined? 
What is the right moment, the right measure, in anything? Each of these 
things can be perceived, but not described. 


It takes much practice, he goes on to say, to make good musicians; it takes 
much practice too to learn that charm of style which cannot be reduced to 
rules; it is a matter of feeling, not of reasoning and analysis. 

No one could more clearly realize the limitations of his own methods, 
nor are these, I think, the words of a professional rhetorician. Dionysius 
knows that he cannot tell the whole story. Here too he begins to use the 
method of illustration, though the quotations are all given towards the end, 
without detailed discussion. Nor does he omit to state the faults of his 
subject: Lysias’ lack of forcefulness and power. 

As we read through the other essays—except for that on Demades which 
is concerned mainly with the genuineness of the speeches attributed to him 
—we find new elements coming in. There is more comparative criticism in 
the Isocrates, the Isaeus, and the Demosthenes, with parallel passages 
quoted to illustrate a point, and much more detailed comment. Dionysius 
now also begins the practice of re-writing a sentence or a paragraph to 
illustrate a critical point. This practice is extremely helpful, and will not 
irritate us if we remember that the purpose is not to improve on the author, 
but to make a point clear, which it does very adequately. 

That Dionysius’ moral judgments are at times naive has already been 
mentioned. He has other weaknesses which touch him more nearly in his 

17This is well shown by S. F. Bonner in his excellent study, The Literary Treatises of 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Cambridge, 1939) ch. m1 and following, to which I am much 
indebted. 
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capacity as a literary critic. Such are, for example, his strictures on Plato’s 
diction as frequently too poetical and elaborate.’* He admires Plato greatly, 
especially where his language is simple and straightforward, and he has 
nothing but praise for his word-arrangement, but he fails to catch Plato’s 
changes of mood or the humour and the irony with which Plato at times 
deliberately resorts to theatrical language. To compare him fairly with 
Demosthenes, Dionysius, perhaps naturally, quotes from the Menexenus, 
but it does not occur to him that, if genuine at all, that funeral speech is 
probably a parody. These and similar faults are due to a rather naive literal- 
mindedness which training in rhetoric may well have encouraged. It does 
not handicap him when dealing with Demosthenes because that orator has 
a biting sarcastic wit, but little irony or humour. Dionysius, in other words, 
fails to get inside the mind of an author when it is rather complicated. 

These failings have led certain scholars, especially in the nineteenth 
century, to dismiss Dionysius as unimportant, but he is certainly not that. 
His contributions to literary scholarship are correct in method and sound in 
the use of evidence. Such are, for example, the first letter to Ammaeus on 
the relationship between Aristotle and Demosthenes, and his little essay on 
the genuineness of the speeches attributed to Demades. Much of what he 
has to say on Lysias, Isocrates, Isaeus, and Demosthenes, has been repeated 
ever since. His criticisms of Thucydides, where he goes into considerable 
stylistic detail, are mostly sound and the chief charge, of obscurity, is un- 
doubtedly well substantiated. Nor should we forget that the many passages 
he quotes from Thucydides with unqualified admiration—especially nar- 
rative passages—are nearly always those which modern critics also pick out 
as Thucydides at his best.’® Dionysius was a Greek, he was steeped in 
classical literature, he knew classical Greek as no modern classical scholar 
can hope to know it, and his linguistic criticisms are extremely interesting 
and revealing. 

If he does not see that no writer of genius would or could have written 
like Thucydides except just at that point in the development of Greek prose 
—though many enthusiasts rather evidently tried to write that way in the 
time of Dionysius*°—yet he has some historical sense. He does see how 
oratory developed from Lysias to Demosthenes, and how the latter learned 
much from his predecessors, including Thucydides. 

And then there is the treatise on Composition or Word-Arrangement, 
without doubt his most significant work. Important as the choice of words 
is—and from Aristotle down the Greeks were very much alive to the import- 
ance of semantics—Dionysius believes that word-arrangement is even more 


18]. etter to Pompey 2 and Demosthenes 5-7 and 23-32. 

19For a full discussion of Dionysius’ criticisms of Thucydides see my “Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus on Thucydides” in Phoenix 4.3 (Winter 1950), 95-110. 

20See D. H. Thucydides 52, where he refuses to name those imitators of Thucydides 
who have reaped glory and wealth by their imitations. 
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important and that it is this, more than anything else, that makes a great 
writer: the varying combinations of sound, pitch, stress and rhythm which 
together make up the music of spoken language, with its charm and its 
beauty (and these two, he insists, are not the same; 11), the grouping of 
clauses, of words, of the letters that compose them—Dionysius pursues the 
aesthetic value of sound to its very elements and discusses each letter-sound 
(14) as contributing to the aesthetic effect (incidentally giving us valuable 
information on the pronunciation of Greek). Thus sounds, individual and 
in combination, pitch (the Greek accents were of course indicative of this), 
lengthened or abbreviated forms of words, prose-rhythms, none the less 
real for being, unlike the metres of poetry, irregular in their recurrence, 
these are all discussed and each foot, like each letter, considered as an 
aesthetic unit (17). Here Dionysius tries to prove too much, for he reduces 
his prose-examples to metrical feet (18), whereas it is the general effect 
that matters in prose. Then there must be variety (19), and the whole 
language-music must be appropriate to the matter, the occasion, and the 
feelings you wish to arouse (20). Among other examples of all these factors 
successfully combined he quotes the famous lines of Homer (Odyssey, 
11.5936) on Sisyphus in hell eternally pushing his rock uphill, and always 
as he reaches the top, back the stone rolls down into the plain: 


kal phv Siovdor eicetdov xpatep’ ade’ Exorra 
Adav Bacratovra meAwpiov audorépyow. 

7h To. 6 ev oKnpirTopevos xEpaiv TE Tociv TE 
AGav Gvw Gbecxe roti Addov. GAN’ Ste wEAOL 
axpov brepBadeew, ToT awootpepacke kparatis 
airis recta wédovie xuXNivdero Naas avadys 


All the factors mentioned above also contribute to the three main types 
of word-arrangement, the dry or austere, the smooth or flowery, and the 
mixed or intermediate. Let him briefly speak for himself on the two 
extremes (22): 


Austere word-arrangement has the following characteristics: the words should 
be securely placed and occupy strong positions so that each can be seen from 
every side; the parts of speech stand apart, separated by appreciable distances 
and perceptible time intervals. There is no attempt to avoid the frequent use 
of harsh and clashing collocations of sound like rough unhewn stones irregularly 
joined together. Large, widestepping words are generally used with broad 
effects; short, crowded syllables are avoided wherever possible. These effects 
it tries to attain by the choice of words. 

It seeks these too in the structure of clauses by means of dignified and im- 
pressive rhythms; the clauses are not equally balanced or with similarities of 
sound, they do not slavishly follow a rigid sequence, but remain noble, 
resplendent and independent; they seek to be natural rather than artistic, to 
arouse emotion rather than reflect character. 

The periods do not even attempt, for the most part, to complete the sense. 
If they accidentally correspond to it, their unstudied and plain nature is 
emphasized. No words are added to round them off or to clarify the meaning. 
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No effort is made to secure a show of smoothness, or indeed to make the period 
conform to the length of a speaker’s breath—or to attain any other effect. 

To this type of composition also belong swift changes of case, diversified 
figures, a lack of articles and connectives and a general disregard of gram- 
matical sequences. It is not at all flowery but proud, self sufficient, unadorned, 
it has the patina of archaic beauty. 


As examples Dionysius gives and comments in considerable detail upon a 
lengthy fragment of Pindar and the first 25 lines of Thucydides. 


The other extreme is the flowery, elegant word-arrangement of Isocrates 
23): 


The elegant and flowery composition is of this character: it does not want each 
word to be seen all round or to be broadly and securely placed with long time 
intervals between; it is not fond of such deliberate slowness. Rather it wants 
movement in its language with words flowing into one another in a continuous 
stream without fixed positions, like a river that never stands still. The parts of 
speech should run together and combine, attaining as far as possible the effect 
of one unit of speech. This is achieved by well-adjusted rhythms without per- 
ceptible intervals. In this respect the result is like a finely woven cloth or like 
a painting where light and shade merge into one another. All the words should 
be smooth, femininely soft, without harsh or clashing syllables, all boldness and 
risk being avoided. 

Not only are the words formed and fitted together carefully, but the clauses 
too are interwoven and it all ends with the period. No clause must be too long 
or too short and the length of the period will correspond to the length of a 
man’s breath. Neither a passage without periods, nor a period without clauses, 
nor a clause without symmetry can be tolerated. The rhythms are not the 
longest but the intermediate, or rather shorter. 

The periods must end rhythmically and regularly, quite the opposite of the 
word-endings. The words are run together, but the periods must be clearly 
separated and come to a distinct end. No archaic figures are used nor any that 
are solemn, weighty or well-worn but rather those that are delicate and 
attractive for the most part, with much that is deceptive and artificial. In 
general terms this type of composition is in all important essentials the opposite 
of the other, and I need say no more. 


Sappho’s famous ode to Aphrodite (preserved here only) and a passage of 
Isocrates’ Areopagiticus are the examples of this type which Dionysius com- 
ments on at length. 

The intermediate type which uses both extremes at the right time but 
avoids the excesses of both is the word-arrangement of Homer, Sophocles, 
Plato, and Demosthenes. 

The last two chapters are on the theme that prose and poetry can merge 
into one another: there is poetical prose, and poetry that is prose-like, and 
as examples he gives a passage from Demosthenes and a fragment of 
Simonides. This is largely a matter of rhythm and metre, but the other 
factors are involved too. 

The music of language was not neglected by other Greeks: Aristotle 
makes some remarks on rhythm, so did Demetrius, and we have a remark- 
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able passage on the subject in Longinus. Cicero and Quintilian deal with 
rhythm in detail, following lost Greek sources. As for the moderns, Rhys 
Roberts long ago drew attention to some remarkable parallels regarding 
the value of letter sounds in a short essay of Robert Louis Stevenson on 
“Some Technical Elements of Style in Literature.”** But we have nothing 
as detailed, ‘as full and as interesting, on word-arrangement either in 
ancient or modern times, as far as I know. And the importance which the 
ancient critics attach to the music of language may, in these days of rapid 
reading “for comprehension” perhaps warn us that literature which is in 
danger of becoming merely a mass of silent words on a printed page is 
literature very nearly dying. 

The Composition is a work of great value in all ages which we ignore at 
our peril. The other critical essays of Dionysius are not quite so vital, but 
they too are of considerable interest, the more so because they deal with 
authors whose works we still possess and still appreciate. They preserve some 
of the faults of a too stylistic, even “rhetorical” approach to literature and 
therein reflect the taste and background of the age—but it is an important 
age in our history. They also show how Greek literary men united with the 
Romans in trying to preserve the classic literary manner. They demonstrate 
what even, to us, rather dry “rhetorical” critical formulae could achieve 
in the way of true literary criticism in the hands of a sensitive man. They 
are no less interesting because their author is neither a philosopher, like 
Aristotle, nor a genius like Longinus, but a man of letters typical of his day, 
who shares with us his love of good literature. He has given us several en- 


lightening critical essays and one masterpiece. 


21Published among his Literary Papers, in Scribner's edition of the Complete Works, 
XXII, 243-59. 
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SECTION TWO 
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What is a “Field”? 
F. G. ROE 


Presented by F. M. SALTER, F.R.S.C. 


LTHOUGH Isaac Taylor may not have been the originator of the 

derivation of field from the verb “to fell” = “a place where the 
timber has been felled,’* yet he was probably its foremost champion among 
English scholars. Writing on such a subject as a humble member of the 
etymological rank and file must, with the fear of the pundits of the English 
Place-Name Society before my eyes, I certainly do not propose to take up 
the cudgels at this late date on behalf of the supposed identity of the two. 
Scanderbeg’s sword must have Scanderbeg’s arm. 

It must at the same time be recognized, however, that while Isaac Taylor 
(or those whom he followed )* may have been misled by affinities of sound, 
and—in so far as England is concerned—by the juxtaposition of certain 
physical facts, into coining an imaginary relationship that may have no 
basis in philological truth, yet those physical, historical, topographical, and 
ecological entities have a real existence, and are not by any means disposed 
of by the mere demonstration of linguistic error. There are certain data 
bearing on the meaning of field, which compel me to consider the 
significance given by the original editors of the English Place-Name Society 
somewhat incomplete and unsatisfactory. 

Mawer’s note on “field” is as follows: 


feld. OE: Mod. Eng. field. These though etymologically identical differ 
widely in meaning. Stevenson [W.H.] puts the case clearly (Phil. Soc. Trans. 
1895-8, p. 531) when he points out that OE feld was just the opposite of our 
field, for it meant a great stretch of unenclosed land, and the Dutch use of 
veldt brings this home to us. Arthur Young uses field land as a term opposed 
to woodland and we may note that in BCS [Birch, Cartularium Saxonicum] 
464 a grant is made to the abbey of Peterborough of land with feld and wudu 
and fenn thereto pertaining, the three apparently covering all possible types 
of land. This must be its sense in the great majority of p.n. in which it is 
found. It could only have the modern sense in those of quite recent origin. It 
is corrupted to ville, especially in the W. Cy, as in Glanville (Devon) , Cheney 
Longville (Salop), Enville (Staffs). Note also Cavil ( Yorks.) .* 








lsaac Taylor, Words and Places (Everyman ed.), pp. 102, 128, 326, 412. 

2Ibid., notes; and see his bibliography. 

8Allen Mawer, Chief Elements used in English Place-Names (English Place-Name 
Society, 1924), p. 26. 
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With entire respect to a deceased scholar to whom all place-name 
students are indebted beyond measure (and to whom the present writer 
owes personal kindnesses), I suggest that the unavoidable brevity of the 
foregoing note—among other objections—leaves the physical (i.e. topo- 
graphical and ecological) sense of “field” practically as obscure as ever. 
The object of this paper is to present as briefly as possible, yet necessarily 
in much more detail than was practicable for Mawer at that time, some 
historical evidence tending to elucidate the meaning of the term in earlier 
times. 

What constitutes a “great stretch of land’? The appeal to veldt in this 
connection is completely irrelevant. The use of “veldt” with which the 
world has become familiarized is not Dutch, strictly speaking. It is a loan- 
word from Dutch into what for this purpose may be called “South African.” 
In Africa itself the term appears to have lost any physical significance, We 
read of “high veldt” and “low veldt”; areas which display very pronounced 
differences in healthfulness owing to the presence or absence of malarial 
conditions,* such as clearly imply distinctive vegetations commonly 
associated with, if not the direct result of, varying altitudes. Furthermore, 
all South Africa did not originally consist of great stretches of open country. 
{ have read of the deforestation ravages of goats in Cape Colony; of the 
custom of making large fires at night and blocking gaps in the wagon- 
“Jaager’ with thorn-bushes to keep lions away; and of unfortunates being 
“Jost on the veldt” and being sometimes found with their clothing torn to 
rags in the thorny jungle. Nor do I imagine that the environment that gave 
the name to the “Bushman” was precisely identical with that of our West- 
ern “Plains Indians.” 

The term veldt spread northward into Central Africa; and its use there 
—as indeed in South Africa more properly—seems obviously to indicate 
“the great outdoors,’ without any single physical descriptive sense attaching 
to it at the present day. (Perhaps some African readers can enlighten us on 
this.)° “Prairie” on our North American continent has undergone precisely 
such an expansion. East of the Rockies it signifies any uncultivated tract. 
We speak of “going across the prairie” in cutting across a vacant lot in our 
“prairie-city’’ suburbs; and I have a collection of nearly 400 adjectival 
forms of this very common noun, covering every conceivable condition, 
geological, topographical, ecological, seasonal, and dimensional. 

The same comment applies to the English waste, which was unquestion- 


4See Gen. S. B. Steele, Forty Years in Canada (1915), p. 381. Steele’s observations 
were made during the South African War, 1900-2. 

5Theodore Roosevelt, African Game Trails (1910), p. 101. Since first drafting the 
foregoing (1932), I note an authoritative work by a South African botanist, J. P. H. 
Acocks, “Veld Types of South Africa.” The author classifies the “veld” in eleven major 
and sub-categories, embracing 145 types and sub-types; Geographical Review (April, 
1955), pp. 297-8. 
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ably in colloquial use circa 1800.° Hilaire Belloc has absurdly attempted to 
attach a physical connotation to the term, circa 1066: “The Andred’s 
Weald (in Sussex) was a forest in the sense that it was waste land, being of 
stiff clay and badly watered, but it was never densely wooded, and must 
always have been what we see it to-day, a collection of spinneys and 
heaths.’’* A true historian, however, holds that “the opposition to waste is 
settlement . . .” ;° and every serious student of mediaeval social history could 
furnish abundant testimony to the fertility and even pre-eminent richness 
and value of many “‘wastes.’”® 

The true crux, therefore, in the meaning of the Dutch veldt lies in our 
earliest knowledge of the (ancient) Netherlands. What did the word signify 
in its homeland? So far as my own limited reading goes, I have found no 
indication of any likelihood that the ancient inhabitants of that region had 
the opportunity to gaze upon what we at least should consider “ta great 
stretch” of any kind of land, unless there was perhaps here and there visible 
from the streams, a great stretch of forest.'? I am ignorant whether or not 
feld or veldt carries the superlative sense in its grammatical form, and 
actually it is immaterial. Of the two languages or peoples involved, the one 
(or both) could apply our term for the great ocean, sea, to quite small 
lakes; and our English name for a Blenheim, Chatsworth, Welbeck, or 
Windsor outdoors area is park = a small paddock."' There is an amusing 
instance of this purely relative significance in reference to prairie itself. 
Dickens, in 1842, having reached St. Louis from the Atlantic States by the 
usual route down the Ohio River, writes thus in a letter: “. . . from here 
we cross to Chicago, traversing immense prairies. . . .”'? The great 
American naturalist, Audubon, who had just previously seen the “Great 
Prairie of the Missouri,” describes them in the same year as “the small and 
beautiful prairies of Indiana and IlIlinois.”* 

It is a curious circumstance that while feld signified etymolologically “a 


6Sir W. Scott, Guy Mannering, ch. xxu; cf. Mawer on leah and weald (Chief 
Elements, pp. 45, 63). 

THilaire Belloc, Warfare in England, p. 24, note; ibid. p. 63. This is rebutted by our 
historical evidence for the Weald, from every conceivable angle. 

8Paul Vinogradoff, English Society in the Eleventh Century (1908), pp. 295, 362, 
366. 

8For a typical example (Sussex, temp. Edward I), see Paul Vinogradoff, Growth of 
the Manor (1911), p. 331. 

10The Ardennes, according to Caesar, “500 miles in extent’; Bello Gallico, VI. 29 
On the “wooded land” of the Menapians and the Ardennes, Strabo, Geography, IV. iii, 
4, 5; “abundance of oak in the land of the Belgae,” ibid., IV. iv, 1. See also Tacitus, 
Germania, V, xxviii—-xxx, etc.; and Gibbon on the “Carbonarian Wood” (Decline and 
Fall, ch. xxxv; Mommsen, History of Rome (Everyman ed.), IV, 204, 237. The ancient 
topography is well summed up in Motley’s Dutch Republic, ch. I. 

11See Mawer, Chief Elements, p. 48. 

12Charles Dickens, Letters, ed. by his daughter (1909), p. 62. 

13Audubon and Bachman, Quadrupeds of North America (1844), II, 36. 
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great stretch,’ the only mediaeval criterion of a great stretch which I have 
thus far discovered is a “field” (akr). From among a number of varying 
dimensions of “forest acres,’ Cheshire acres,” and the like, the area finally 
resolved itself into a great stretch of only 220 yards, or 40 of the “king’s 
perches” in length.’* I suspect that one very probable reason why this 
particular measure of 40 X 4 rods became the statute acre was that it may 
have been the commonest dimension (the “popular standard”) in general 
use. If great stretches visibly recognizable as such in our sense, were to be 
seen at all frequently, it seems strange that the cumbrous mediaeval plough 
should have been turned on so short a furrow so very commonly, not to say 
conventionally, as to engender a custom; at least—which appears logically 
inevitable—with sufficient frequency for their spaciously descriptive term, 
feld or field, to be appropriated as the fitting definition for a small patch of 
cultivation. The cumulative effect of a considerable mass of evidence of a 
varied character inclines me strongly towards the conclusion that whatever 
be said concerning the linguistic affinities of field and the verb “to fell,” that 
was in countless instances the most probable physical origin of the “field” 
place-names. 

There are probably but few etymological students who have themselves 
“cleaned up” a scrub-and-timber homestead. That was my experience, 
in my younger days in Alberta. I wish I could convey some realization of 
the sense of utter desolation, the peculiar conception of a vast immensity, 
that takes possession of the mind in contemplating a woodland clearing 
around one’s own home. Probably before the First World War, the mere 
casual sight of such a scene was an impossibility, not for the untravelled 
resident in England alone, but even for the traveller along the beaten 
paths. In any case, English tree-felling in the pre-war era was a matter of 
skilled selection and careful cutting level with the ground; and no man 
lacking records and figures, who might view the scene after the logs and 
trimmings had been removed, could unless he had a close personal knowl- 
edge of the individual trees, have discovered much indication that trees had 
recently been felled.4* Doubtless the two wars have brought this sadness 
home—among many others-—to lovers of some leafy “haunt of ancient 
peace.” 

But merely to see such a change occasionally conveys the impression I 


14See on the “King’s perch” of 16% feet (adopted temp. Henry III), Maitland, 
Domesday Book and Beyond (1907), pp. 372-7, 432. On varying “forest acres’ in 
Cheshire, Derby, Hereford, Lincs., Staffs., Sussex, Westmoreland, Yorks., etc., ibid., pp. 
374-7, 445; Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and Commerce, 1, 120; Notes 
and Queries, 6th Ser., VI, 191-2; and in Hants., A. Elizabeth Levett, ““The Black Death 
on the Estates of the See of Winchester,” Oxford Legal and Social Studies, ed. Vino- 
gradoff, V (1916), p. 69. 

15Walking across the fields in Warwickshire in 1913, I found myself by chance 
stepping on the root of a recently felled oak, completely imperceptible to a cursory view, 
in which I counted 250 rings. 
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am speaking of only feebly. Even the shattered pride of ownership of some 
wealthy proprietor whose ancestral woods have been shorn, but whose actual 
contact is divided between half a dozen “homes,” can scarcely make him 
realize it as does the man who perforce must face it every day; as he did 
the outlook which it has superseded and changed forever. The feeling bears 
no relation whatever—at first—to any sense of enlarged horizons and ex- 
tended freedom. It is rather a rending aside of the veil, an enforced exposure 
to an undiscriminating and hateful publicity; for an Englishman, a throw- 
ing down of the wall that made his home his castle. It cannot be wondered 
at that a French-Canadian term for a clearing was un désert."® 

This most peculiarly depressing sensation is not felt where the condition 
is a natural one: an open glade in the woods where the plough can begin 
work without delay, and which has never been before been seen in any other 
physical aspect. There the contrast is an exhilarating one to a pioneer 
settler. But where the woodland has had to be cleared of growth high 
enough to “shut in” to any appreciable degree (“high enough to lose a man 
o’hossback’’) and especially after a few months’ or years’ familiarity with 
the surroundings, the depression is found to a surprising extent even among 
men not commonly associated with ideas of sensitiveness, who in many cases 
have regarded the woods while standing as a mere enemy and have exulted 
at the prospect of their fall.** I do not suggest that the Cumberland fells’® 
and the verb “‘to fell’ are one and the same; but their desolate appearance 
has been pointed out to me (by Cumberland men) as the absolute parallel 
to the “clearing.”’’® I strongly suspect that many a woodland furlong in 

16For “Natural meadows’ (i.e., woodland openings needing no clearing) as déserts, 
see Le Jeune, 1639, Jesuit Relations, 1610-1791 (ed. R. G. Thwaites, 73 vols., 1896- 
1901), XVI, 82, 83, 258; also as prairies, Lalemant, 1645, ibid., XXVII, 120, 121; 
and by Tonty, 1680, in Journeys of La Salle, ed. I. J. Cox (2 vols., 1922), I, 39; 
“Arpents of cleared land” (arpents de désert), Jesuit Relations, LXIX, 244, 245; “Clear- 
ings” (abbatis), ibid., LVIII, 115, LX, 76-7, 94-5, LXIII, 180-1; “cleared” (de- 
fricher), ibid., LXIII, 150-1. 

17Compare a very penetrating American study: “To the pioneer the forest was no 
friendly resource for posterity, no object of careful economy. He must wage a hand-to- 
hand war upon it, cutting and burning a little space to let the light in upon a dozen 
acres of hard-won soil, and year after year expanding the clearing into new woodlands 
against the stubborn resistance of primeval trunks and matted roots. He made war 
against the rank fertility of the soil. . . .” (Frederick Jackson Turner, The Frontier in 
American History (1920), p. 270; originally promulgated, 1893). 

Among the English (‘‘a tree-loving people’) Dr. J. Charles Cox notes that the earliest 
notice of a tree as a thing of beauty is not until 1347. Peter de Thornton was “presented” 
for felling a “very beautiful oak” (un pulcherrima querca), Royal Forests of England 
(1905), p. 132. 

18See Mawer, Chief Elements, p. 26 

19See on fell and field: “‘Quinfield Forest,’ Westmoreland (1285), in G. J. Turner. 
Select Pleas of the Forest (Selden Society, 1899), p. cxvii; Cox, Royal Forests, p. 56. 
“Whinfield Forest,’ William Camden’s Britannia, ed. R. Gough (3 vols., 1789), III, 148, 
159: “Whinfell,” III, 147 (map). The forms are scattered about indifferently from 
1170 onward, in Place-names of Cumberland (E.P.N. Soc., 1950-52), pp. 446-7. 
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mediaeval England has looked like a “great stretch’’ to men who were able 
to gaze out in that direction for the first time. 

I do not wish to be captious, but I must suggest that Arthur Young is 
much too late to be of any relevance in this regard; most particularly to 
critical scholars who again and again reject thirteenth-, fourteenth-, and 
fifteenth-century-forms in their material as being too late for sound inter- 
pretation. Young’s use of “woodland” as distinguished from ‘field land”’ is 
of little service unless we can first ascertain more precisely what woodland 
meant to him. In another instance, “thick woodland” apparently meant to 
Young, solid timber,” as it evidently does to Frederick Jackson Turner, just 
quoted. On the other hand, an erudite scholar, in defining the very dis- 
tinction in question, uses “woodland” in opposition to “forest.’’*' Similarly, 
G. J. Turner, in relation to the mediaeval Forest term “boscus,” observed 
that boscus is perhaps not intended to be taken too literally, being used 
somewhat loosely of districts assumed to be principally wooded; hence per- 
haps signifying “woodland” in the lighter, scattered sense.** Yet Turner 
himself prints Forest pleas concerning the very localities designated boscus 
in Northamptonshire and Huntingdonshire, in which evil-doers escaped 
‘because of the thickness of the wood.’’** Vinogradoff also cites “the great 
royal wood of Havocumber’”’ (Dorset), in which Earl Godwin “had a right 
to the third oak,” as Boscus de Havocumba in Domesday Book.”* It seems 
not improbable that even to Young, “woodland” and “field land” might 
signify, not land which was wooded and land which was not, but, 
respectively, heavily and only partially wooded lands. 

So also with the reference to Peterborough in Mawer’s note. It is 
regrettable that the date was not given for the benefit of students in distant 
localities to whom Birch’s Cartularium Saxonicum is not readily available; 
but the suggestion that feld, wudu, and fenn apparently cover all types of 
land seems entirely reasonable. Yet is there any sound historical basis for a 
supposition that great stretches of open land existed in this district in the 
Anglo-Saxon era, other than those cleared by axe or fire. It seems vain to 
discuss these questions in a sort of philological vacuum. Apart from other 
classes of evidence,” historical evidence alone should give us pause. The 
probable natural state of the region around Medeshamstead (Peter- 
borough) may be inferred from the relative rapidity with which wood 


20 August 27, 1788. To Volognes, thence to Cherbourg, a thick woodland, much like 
Sussex. .. .”’ Arthur Young, Travels in France (1913 ed.), p. 119. 

21°The Hebrew word we translate forest ought to be woodland and, perhaps only 
copse and jungle, and we may safely conclude that the land was never very much more 
wooded than it is to-day... .”’ Sir Geo. Adam Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land (15th ed., 1909), pp. 80-1. 

22Turner, Select Pleas, p. xciv. 

237 bid., pp. 28, 77, 80, 94 (1246-55). 

24Vinogradoff, English Society in the Eleventh Century, p. 291. 

25See F. Debenham, “The Fenlands,” in Great Britain, ed. Ogilvie (1928), p. 169. 
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covered the land once again, after the flight or murder of its occupants. 
Among its annual rents in 852 are mentioned 76 loads of fuel from the 
lands of Sempringham (Lincs.);7° which may reasonably be taken to 
intimate a considerable pushing back of the immediately surrounding wood- 
lands in the two centuries since Medeshamstead’s foundation, and also the 
larger resources of the Sempringham region at large. Medeshamstead was 
sacked by the Danes in 870; in 963 Bishop Ethelwold “found there nothing 
but old walls and wild woods.”’** In 1127, there was a sort of “Herne the 
Hunter” gang infesting “all the woods from Peterborough to Stamford’’** 
and in the following century, the Huntingdon and Northamptonshire Forest 
pleas printed by G. J. Turner include in their recitals of depredations in 
what was manifestly a woodland country, almost every village name in that 
very region.”® 

I am, furthermore, of the opinion that in dealing with so common and 
widespread a name as “field” —whatever its meaning may be—it is in- 
adequate to offer any interpretation of its strictly etymological sense unless 
historical and physical evidence admits of that interpretation’s being so 
preponderantly applicable that all reasonable doubt on the question is 
practically removed. This is not the case with the “field” place-names. 
During many years I have collected over 500 “Forest” names in England 
and Wales. Among these are the following “fields”: Archenfield, Mon- 
mouth;*” Kirkby- and Sutton-in-Ashfield, Notts. ;** Duffield Frith, Derby ;** 
Enfield, Middlesex ;** Hatfield, Essex;°* Hatfield, Yorks.-Lincs.-Notts. ;*° 
Leighfield, Rutland ;** Macclesfield, Cheshire ;** Quinfield (or Whinfield), 
Cumberland;** Sutton Coldfield (Staffs.-Warwick) ;°° Wakefield, West 
Riding of Yorkshire ;*° Worfield, Shropshire.*' Every one of these are in 
historically heavily wooded localities. 

The “fields” of the great weald that surrounded London on the north 
may be mentioned very briefly. Middlesex has 27 field villages and 24 minor 


26 Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, sub ann. 852. 

27] bid., sub ann. 870, 963. 

28Tbid., sub ann. 1127. There was a Herne, Hirne, Hurnwode in Easton Maudit, 
1220-55, Northants (E.P.N. Soc., 1933), p. 190. 

29Turner, Select Pleas, XIII. 

30John Leland, Itinerary, 1534-1543, ed. Thomas Hearne (3rd ed., 1768-70), V, 10. 

31Cox, Royal Forests, p. 219; Notts (E.P.N. Soc., 1940), p. 122 

32Cox, Royal Forests, pp. 7, 181. 

33Gough’s Camden, II, 11. 

34Harrison’s Description of England, 1577, ed. Furnivall (3 vols., 1877). I 
Wylie, History of England under Henry IV (4 vols., 1873-98), III, 115. 

35Cox, Royal Forests, p. 130 

36] bid., p. 235. 

37] bid., p. 136. 

38See above, note 19. 

39W. H. Duignan, Notes on Staffordshire Place-Names (1902), p. 85. 

49Cox, Royal Forests, p. 7. 

41Turner, Select Pleas, p. 9. 


311: J. H. 
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type-names.** Essex, “once all forest,’ has 52, together with 37 types of 
minor names.** The once densely wooded Hertfordshire has 52 village or 
parish fields; and among its minor “‘fields’ are 30 Woodfields.** With 
reference to the Weald (of Kent, etc.), i have detailed figures for Surrey 
and Sussex only. Concerning Sussex, Mawer and Sir Frank Stenton, the 
editors of the English Place-Name Society’s volume on the county, write 
thus: “The proportion of names with this element is high as was to be 
expected in this county, for the felds to a large extent represent the clearings 
in the woodlands, . . .”’*° Of these, there are 68 in Sussex, including 13 
Woodfields;*° and 51 in Surrey.‘ The present writer finds it difficult to 
reconcile the foregoing statement with the basic glossing of feld cited at the 
outset of this paper. The confusion is not diminished by the later persistent 
glossing of weald as “forest land” ;** a term which has no ecological mean- 
ing whatever. 

The meaning which seems to be implicit in the remarks on the Sussex 
felds is expressed even more significantly elsewhere by Sir Frank Stenton. 
He writes as follows: 


In the south-east of Berkshire, for example, within an area rather more 
than twenty miles long and rather less than ten miles wide, there occur the 
names Bradfield, Englefield, Burghfield, Wokefield, Stratfield, Swallow- 
field, Shinfield, Arborfield, Binfield, Warfield, Winkfield. . . . These names 
when taken together undoubtedly suggest that the Saxon settlement of this 
region was only made possible by the clearance of woodland, and that there- 


fore compact villages surrounded by arable fields of the type usual in more 
open country are likely to be rare in this quarter. . . .*° 


Berkshire is historically known to have been a well-wooded area;*’ but 
“fields” are found in a region not commonly associated with woods, even 
in mediaeval times. A portion of Suffolk bears the name of “High Suffolk,” 
or, “The Woodlands.” It is thus described: 


The woodland part extends from the north-east corner of the hundred of 
Blything to the south-west corner of the county at Haverhill, and includes part 
of the hundreds of Carlford, Willford, Loes, Plomesgate, Blything, Blackbourn, 
Thedwastre, and Thingoe; and all of the hundreds of Rishbridge, Baberg, 


42Middlesex (E.P.N. Soc., 1942), pp. 189, 198. 

43Essex (E.P.N. Soc., 1935), pp. 557, 579, 600. 

44Hertfordshire (E.P.N. Soc., 1938), p. 237. 

45Sussex (E.P.N. Soc., 1929-30), p. 551. 

467 bid., pp. 542, 551. 

47Surrey (E.P.N. Soc., 1934), p. 343. 

48See Mawer, Chief Elements, p. 63. They can only mean wood country. 

49F. M. Stenton, Introduction to Survey of English Place-Names (E.P.N. Soc., 1924), 
9. ST. 

50See Turner, Select Pleas, pp. xlvi-liv ff.; Cox, Royal Forests, p. 266; and for more 
modern times, J. E. Vincent, Highways and Byways in Berkshire (1906). passim. 
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Cosford, Samford, Stow, Bosmere, Claydon, Hartesmere, Hoxne, Threadling, 
and Wangford. . . .5! 


A later East Anglian observes concerning this “High Suffolk” : 


This district was known as the Woodland, and Mr. Claude Morley has 
pointed out that within five miles of a line drawn from Pakefield to Withers- 
field are no less than twenty of the thirty Suffolk villages bearing the suffix 
‘field’, which is derived from the ‘feld’ or clearings made by felled timber. . . .* 


As with Isaac Taylor, I am not concerned with the etymology given 
here; the topographical facts can scarcely be coincidence only, since there 
are many mediaeval and later references to Suffolk woods, from the days of 
Bede onward.’ We may note also the presence of “field” place-names in 
other historically heavily wooded regions: for example, Sherwood and the 
contiguous territory stretching across Derbyshire and into South Yorkshire 
and beyond.** Among these (apart from minor field-names in “field” ) are 
Ashfield, Farnsfield, Mansfield, Austerfield, Wingfield, Chesterfield,®* Dron- 


51Notes and Queries, 4th Ser., VIII, 205 (citing Kirby, Suffolk Traveller, n.d., p 
2). Compare these facts with Turner, Select Pleas, pp. cvii—cviii; Cox; Royal Forests, 
pp. Xv—xvi. 

52W. G. Clarke, Norfolk and Suffolk (1921), p. 21; cf. Gough’s Camden, II, 79. 

53Fursey’s monastery at Cnobheresburg, Suffolk, “pleasantly situated in the woods” 
(a.v. 633: Bede, Ecclesiastical History, III, 19); this is Burgh Castle, so E. McClure, 
British Place-Names in their Historical Setting (1910), pp. 98, 176. Abbo, c. 970, cited 
in Gough’s Camden, II, 72. D.B. inter silvam et planum in Suffolk, as in other shires 
(Vinogradoff, English Society, p. 300). Woods at Stanham, Suffolk, 1274-1304, and 
fagot prices at Clare, 1309, “no higher than generally elsewhere” (Thorold Rogers, 
Agriculture and Prices, 1, 424-5). Charles Elton cites in inverted commas “the dense 
woodlands of Suffolk” as though it were a familiar quotation (Origins of English History, 
1882, p. 110) ; but from whence I am unaware. According to Camden, c. 1600, “woods 
are not wanting”; also ‘“‘many parks stocked with deer’ (ed. Gough, II, 72). Gough 
himself, c. 1800, mentions Ickworth Park, “of 1800 acres, well wooded”; “woody 
country” between Ipswich and Eye, and also near Wingfield (ibid., II, 81, 87, 90). 
Timber grants are recorded in Norfolk which obviously (with mediaeval roads) must 
have been from reasonably contiguous woods. We may note also that the timber trans- 
actions of the Pastons are discussed in a tone not noticeably different from that observ- 
able in more conventionally “heavily forested” regions of England. The supposed bare- 
ness of mediaeval eastern England has been much over-emphasized; it was only a rela- 
tively bare condition. For more modern times, Rice Holmes notes (in re “Grime’s 
Graves’): “. . . the mines which supplied the famous [flint] factory at Brandon are 
situated in a fern-clad wood, and occupy more than twenty acres” (Ancient Britain, 
1907. p. 69). For the scenic aspect, c. 1900, see W. A. Dutt, Highways and Byways in 
East Anglia (1904), pp. 18, 31-2, 39, 72-6, 143, 146, 257, etc. These facts prove that 
there were no geological reasons—the only really valid ones—why such a region “could 
not have been” anciently wooded. 

54As late as c. 1790, Sherwood was “one wood from Nottingham to Mansfield,” some 
sixteen miles: Cox, Royal Forests, pp. 204, 220. 

55Grants of Sherwood oaks to Chesterfield, ibid., pp. 205-6. 
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field, Holmesfield, Sheffield,®® Highfield, Lowfield, Moorfields, Summerfield, 
Bradfield, Ecclesfield, Woodfield, Darfield, Mirfield, Huddersfield, etc. In 
Staffordshire, Haverfield connected Lichfield with a Celtic name signifying 
“gray wood,”** 


Mawer and Stenton cite 20 “field” place-names in Worcestershire. In re 
Eastbury Manor in that county, they point out the use of the Old Norse 
term Aurr as a mythological name for earth itself, its actual meaning being 
“wet clay, loam.’°* Such a conjunction of ideas is unthinkable, except in 
a heavily shaded (that is, heavily wooded) land. This name must of course 
have been brought with them into England; and consequently it could be 
used there either mythologically or topographically. In the former sense, 
however, it should occur more frequently than appears to be the case (no 
such mention is made by the editors).°® I have long suspected that one of 
the attractions which Britain presented to the Saxons was a considerable 
similarity to their own wooded land, as with our Russians in western 
Canada. Ekwall, in re Lattenbury, Huntingdonshire, cites a number of 
Lodon names deriving very possibly from a Celtic Juta = mud, of which 
Lattenbury may be one.® This again is a heavily wooded land.” 

In Kent-—where the place-names in “field” are quite numerous, and 
where the great Andredsweald stretched right across the county to a 
depth of thirty miles or more—Nelly Neilson mentions a curious custom, 
that of Danger-, or Leafyield or leavesilver: “duties payable by tenants 
for leave to plough their land in pannage time, between Michaelmas and 
Martinmas, when it was thought that ploughing might be a danger to the 
lord’s right of pannage. . . .”°* Surely the growth of such a custom can only 
point to a heavily wooded land, where the earlier fields were mere clearings, 
and the woods manifestly overshadowed the ploughed lands quite closely. 

O. G. S. Crawford and other competent investigators, attacking the 
problem of the Saxon settlement of England from an entirely different 
angle, have shown conclusively that the English invaders were a valley- 


56In the Sheffield area itself, Hunter cites the old names of Benetfield, Carnfield, 
Farfield, Hallifield, Kelfield, Newfield, Ravenfield, Smallfield, Whitfield; History of 
Hallamshire (orig. ed. 1819), pp. 11, 47, 190, 199, 211, 222, 224, 231, 234-5, 248-9, 
274, 286, 289, etc. These themselves appear to be really areas; for S. O. Addy (Shef- 
field Glossary, Eng. Dialect Soc., 1888) cites no less than 130 minor local place-names 
in field. He also points out the prevalence of such names in storth and royd in a densely 
wooded region, both of which signify etymologically a “clearing,” 
of field (pp. 38, 39, 60, 84, 89, 193, 195, 241, 305). 

57Haverfield and Macdonald, Roman Occupation of Britain (1924), p. 191; ef. 
Duignan (contra), Staffs. Place-Names, pp. 91-5. 

58Worcs. (E.P.N. Soc., 1927), pp. 130, 370. 

59See Beds. and Hunts. (E.P.N. Soc., 1926), pp. xvii, 205. 

60] bid., p. 257. 

61See on this, Antiquity, I (1927), p. 237; Turner, Select Pleas, Intr., pp. 11-26, etc. 

62Neilson, “Customary Rents,” in Vinogradoff’s Oxford Studies in Social and Legal 
History, I1 (1910), p. 75. 


and are local synonyms 
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and forest-loving folk (perhaps, among other reasons, because a forest 
environment was hereditarily congenial to them, as with our Russians in 
Alberta), whose avoidance of the pre-English high downland settlements 
was so characteristic that in many of those localities the ancient systems of 
cultivation may still be traced from the air.®* These conclusions, which in- 
cidentally have terminated for all reasonable people the controversy of 
long standing concerning the supposed Celto-Roman origin of English 
field-systems,°* have an important bearing on “fields.” Let the etymology 
of field, feld, be what it will. We have here two arguments with reference 
to the field as a fact: (1) the valley lands, low, undrained, were naturally 
heavily wooded, virtually down to the time of the people who first brought 
the Teutonic term feld into England; (2) previous clearings, if required, 
were largely done elsewhere. These strengthen the claim for a “field” being 
a clearing, natural or artificial, in the woods.® These factors serve also to 
explain the remarkable paucity of “field’’ place-names in such localities as 
the Downs, Salisbury Plain, or the Cotswolds; where on the theory, not of 
its literal etymology, but of its actual acceptance as “‘a great stretch of open 
land,” surely field should be one of the commonest of local names. 


II 


There are certain items of what appears to be entirely relevant evidence 
from other sources which may throw some contributory light on the sense 


which Englishmen have attached, in various ages from the time of Bede to 
that of Shakespeare, to the term “field.” There is a curious expression in 
the Psalms which has persisted in our English Bible from the “Wycliffite” 
translation to the Authorized Version of 1611: “Lo, we heard of it at 
Ephratah; we found it in the fields of the wood. . . .”° The form in the 
Wycliffe version, ““We founden it in the feeldis of the wode,’’®™ is borne 
out by the Latin version (or one of them) which is quoted by William 


63Among others, see O. G. S. Crawford, “Our Debt to Rome,” Antiquity, Il, 173-88; 
R. C. C. Clay, “Some Prehistoric Ways,” ibid., I, 54-65; E. C. Curwen, “Prehistoric 
Agriculture in Britain,” ibid., 261-89; also his Prehistoric Sussex (1929); Wm. Page, 
“Types of English Villages,” I, 447-68. 

64One cannot ignore a Seebohm; but there can be no comparison between such as 
Haverfield, Maitland, or Vinogradoff; and Belloc (History of England, 1925, etc.). 

65Clere as in Burghclere, Kingsclere (Hants.), thought to signify a “cleared” place 
in a forest: Notes @ Queries, 6th Ser., III, 354; but shown re Clearfields (Bucks., 
E.P.N. Soc., 1925, p. 119) to be from Old Fr. clere =a glade. The sense of the two 
is identical, apart from their origin; and such glades are almost instinctively termed 
“natural clearings.” Turner (re Northants., 1248, 1251) has “great clearing” (magnam 
trencheam) and “clearing” (in claris); Select Pleas, pp. 86, 100. 

66Psalms, CXXXII, 6. 


67Job, Psalms, Prov., Eccles., Song of Sol. (Hereford’s transl., Purvey’s Revision, 
1380, ed. Forshall and Madden, reprint, 1881). 
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Langland in Piers Plowman: “Invenimus eam in campis silva. . . .’** The 
inference, therefore, seems sound that such a conjunction did not offend the 
sense of the original English translator from the Vulgate, whoever this may 
have been; or of the great masters of English down to Shakespeare’s time. 
I have had no opportunity to examine the intervening versions from 
Tyndale’s until the Authorized of 1611; but their variations were in many 
cases theological rather than linguistic. The Authorized Version retains the 
expression without change;®® as do the revisers of 1881, with the slight 
alteration of “field” into the singular number: “We found it in the field of 
the wood.” This cannot be explained as a slavish adherence to a “sacred 
text”; for all these men—with the possible exception of the scholars of 
1881—could and did revise very drastically when in their judgment the 
case required it.”° I have been unable to see the Tyndale version of the 
Psalms. Both he and King James’s translators, however, worked directly 
from the Hebrew;"' and judging from the evidently strong sympathies of 
the latter with so much of the characteristic Tyndale idiom, I should be 
quite prepared to find a very close resemblance between their respective 
renderings. It seems fairly evident that for them, “field” enjoyed a latitude 
of meaning which is now scarcely intelligible to us.” The only “modern” 
version (if we can call it that) which follows the Authorized is the “Basic” 
rendering of 1949;** and its professed intention is to simplify, rather than to 
supplant, the Authorized Version itself. 

I have furthermore consulted a number of variant later versions. R. G. 


Moulton™* was apparently concerned solely with the recovery of the 


68Piers Plowman, ed. Skeat, C, passus xii, 52. On the difficulties of fixing an authori- 
tative Latin text, see Margaret Deanesly, The Lollard Bible (1920), pp. 3, 65-6, 99, 
165—6, 258. The version in the Anglican Book of Common Prayer is also from the Vul- 
gate, with the omission of “fields” (campis): “Lo, we heard of the same at Ephrata; 
and found it in the wood” (ex inf. Rev. Wm. Hills, Rector of St. George’s, Cadboro Bay, 
Victoria, B.C.). 

69Facsimile of the original issue of 1611 (Tercent. ed. 1911). 

70On the dialects of various portions of the O.T. and on Purvey as a learned scholar 
and a free reviser, see Deanesly, Lollard Bible, pp. 233, 252-5, 266, 275, 376. For the 
Authorized, note the following: “thou broughtest us out into a wealthy place’ (Psalms, 
LXVI, 12). The marginal note reads: “Heb. moist.’’ The translator knew well enough 
that a moist place in the swampy, undrained, contemporary England would evoke little 
thanks to the Almighty!—whatever it might do in the parched East. Conversely, “the 
rebellious dwell in a dry land” (Psalms, LXVIII, 6). 

™lFor Tyndale as a scholar, see Dict. Nat. Biog. 

72A Hebraist friend kindly furnished the following: Psalms CXXXII, 6: “This verse 
has been pronounced inexplicable. The ‘fields of the wood’ is one designation of Kirjath- 
jearim (i.e. = city of forests; Kirjath-Arim = city of forests, Ezra, II. 25). The verse is 
said to mean: ‘We heard of his project at Bethlehem (Ephratah), we found out its 
meaning at Kirjath-jearim.’ ” 

The Bible in Basic English (Cambridge University Press, 1949). 

74The Modern Reader’s Bible (new ed., 1924). The square brackets indicate marginal 
notes. 
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original poetic structure: he gives the rendering of the Revised Version of 
1881: “Lo, we heard of it in Ephrathah [or, Ephraim]: we found it in 
the field of the wood [Jaar].” Ferrar Fenton would seem to have been the 
first modern scholar who felt that the rendering of 1611 et antéa lacked 
significance for modern ears. He replaced it with the colourless and 
essentially meaningless form, “it was found in the woodlands.”’** The same 
is adopted by Dr. James Moffatt, probably the best-known modern trans- 
lator: “we found it in the woodlands.””* The latest version of all, that of 
1952, seems—in the light of our general context as above—almost rigidly 
technical in its quest of exact accuracy; and certainly suggests no meaning 
to a reader unskilled (like the present writer) in the original tongues: “Lo, 
we heard of it in Ephrathah; we found it in the fields of Ja’ar (Eph’r).”™” 
The most distinguished historical geographer of Palestine renders it “the 
field of the woods.’’”® 
Sir George Adam Smith has a most valuable note on “field” : 


How often do we hear of the field, the rough, uncultivated, but not wholly 
barren bulk of the hill-country, where the beasts of the field, that is, wild beasts, 
found sufficient room to breed and become a serious hindrance, from first to 
last, to Israel’s conquest of the land. This field is the great element in the Old 
Testament landscape, and we recognize it to-day in the tracts of moorland, 
hillside and summit, jungle and bare rock, which make up so much of the hill 
country, and can never have been cultivated even for vines. How much of 
this field was forest must remain a debatable question. On the one hand, where 
there are now only some fragments of wood, writers, even down to the 
Crusades, describe large forests like that of northern Sharon; the word for 
wood occurs in place-names, where there are now few trees, as on Judaea and 
Jaulan; you see enormous roots here and there even on the bare plateau of 
Judaea; palm groves have disappeared from the Jordan valley, and elsewhere 
you may take for granted that the Turk has not left the land so well wooded 
as he found it. On the other hand, copse and wood cover many old clearings, 
as on Carmel; on the Central Range, the Old Testament speaks only of isolated 
large trees, of copses and small woods, but looks for its ideal forests to Gilead, 
Bashan, and Lebanon; and there is very little mention of the manufacture of 
large native wood. 

The truth is, that the conditions for the growth of such large forests as we 
have in Europe and America, are not present in Palestine: the Hebrew word 
we translate forest ought to be woodland, and perhaps only copse and jungle, 
and we may safely conclude that the land was never very much more wooded 
than it is to-day. The distribution of woodland may have been different, but 
the woods were what we find the characteristic Palestine wood still to be,— 
open and scattered, the trees distinguished for thickness rather than height, 
and little undergrowth when compared with either a northern or a tropical 


™The Complete Bible in Modern English (6th ed., 1917). 

7%The Old Testament: A New Translation (1925). 

771The Holy Bible, Revised Standard Version (New York, 1952). 

78George Adam Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy Land (15th ed., 1909), 


p. 226. 
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forest. Here and there groves of larger trees or solitary giants of their kind 
may have stood conspicuous on the bare landscape. . . . 

Next to the woods of Palestine, a high thick bush forms one of her sylvan 
features. It consists of dwarf oak, terebinth and pine, dwarf wild olive, wild 
vine, arbutus and myrtle, juniper and thorn. This mixture of degraded forest 
and fruit trees represents both the remains of former woods and the sites of 
abandoned cultivation. In the bush the forest and the garden meet half-way. 
Sometimes old oil and wine presses are found beneath it; sometimes great 
trees, survivors of old woods, tower above it.” 

If one attempts, however, to frame a general verdict from this brilliant 
sketch, it seems that at times the learned author is hardly consistent with 
himself. The “beasts of the field’”—which in some instances at least are 
themselves sylvan herbivorae, like the “boar out of the wood’*°—are in 
other cases associated synonymously with the “forest’’’' and the “desert.’’® 
We may be quite certain, also, that had “field” meant to the Authorized 
translators and their predecessors exactly what it means today and nothing 
more, some very different phrase would have been devised to describe a 
dangerous, predatory, feral fauna. Apropos of “little undergrowth,” Sir 
George himself cites Geoffrey Vinsauf’s Itinerarium Ricardi (iv. 12) on 
Richard’s crusading army (1190) finding the undergrowth very difficult in 
the forest of Sharon.** We may compare also the “never much more 
wooded than now,” the wood place-names, the action attributed to the era 
of Turkish misrule, and the “new woods covering ancient clearings.’’* 
There seems also to be in the case of many learned academicians who have 
had no actual experience of everyday life among persistent forest growth, a 
tendency to argue in a sort of vacuum without reference to visible living 
conditions; a place where woods are not growing becomes to them a place 
where woods cannot grow. The process of natural reforestation is going on 
incessantly all around us and can only be checked by cultivation or de- 
liberate repression. On Midsummer Day, 1913, in my own ancestral region 
of England on the Naseby ridge (Northamptonshire), never very heavily 
wooded, in the shoulder-high, two years’ growth between the metalled 
roadway and the hedge, I found virtually every familiar English deciduous 
tree. Imagine ninety years of this!—as in Northamptonshire a millenium 
earlier.*° There is an expression in the Psalms also which may have become 
a mere figure in the Psalmist’s day; but which beyond doubt was once a 


797 bid., pp. 79-82. Sir George does not notice the fact that wild beasts (i.e. “beasts of 
the field’), like their synonym savage, are themselve woodland creatures. See note 88. . 

80*Why hast thou then broken down her hedges, so that all they which pass by the 
way do pluck her? The boar out of the wood doth waste it, and the wild beast of the 
field doth devour it”; Psalms, LXXX, 12-13; cf. “wild beasts of the field,” ibid., L, 11. 

81Beasts of the forest,” Psalms, L, 10; CIV, 20; etc. 

82“‘Beasts of the desert,” Isaiah, 13: 21; 34: 14; Jeremiah, 50: 39. 

83§mith, Historical Geography, p. 81, note. 

84] bid., pp. 147-8, 339-40, 419, 445, 447, 490-5. 

85See above, note 27. 
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pure literalism. In whichever sense the writer here uses it, I shall venture 
to question whether such a phrase could even become proverbial in a land 
never heavily wooded: “A man was famous according as he had lifted up 
axes upon the thick trees.’’*® 

It seems reasonably certain that as late as Shakespeare’s time, it did no 
violence to men’s ideas to associate field with wood;* and the latter term 
is used as virtually synonymous with forest and desert by Leland and 
Camden, and is passed without protest by Camden’s editor, Richard Gough, 
as late as c. 1800.°* Gough likewise prints without any perceptible sense of 
incongruity an expression, apparently that of Rev. Dr. Todd (writing c. 
1700), “the fields of the forest of Allerdale’®® (Cumberland). It is not 
necessary here to enter again into the question of “forests” not necessarily 
being always or entirely woods. While that is true, I have elsewhere printed 
a collection of 516 “Forests” in England and Wales, of which 107 bear 
wood names in various accepted forms and 53 are “-wood” by definition 
(Sherwood, etc.). In this connection it is also shown that the field place- 
names cluster thickest in the historically most heavily wooded regions of 
England. And concerning this precise area of Cumberland, there exists 
abundant early evidence of that condition;® this is not to say that this is 


86Psalms, LX XIV, 5. cf. Joshua, 18:15-18. Gen. S. B. Steele quotes a saying (Forty 
Years in Canada, p. 72) that “Canadians are born with an axe in their hands.” I suspect 
that the axe became the national weapon of Anglo-Saxon England for some such reason. 

87See above, notes 30—57. 

88Wild is a fundamental wood-name, though commonly not recognized as such. It 
is a dialectal variant of weald (Weald of Kent, etc.). This is “Wild” in Shakespeare 
(1 Hen. IV, II, i) ; also in Daniel Defoe, Tour Thro’ the Whole Island of Great Britain, 
1722 (Everyman ed.) I, 113. Our “wild” animals are woodland creatures: as also 
“savage” (Fr. sauvage, Lat. silvaticus = woody, woodland). We conceive a “wilderness” 
as a Sahara Desert, whatever a “desert” may be: but these are differentiated (Exodus, 
19:2). To Camden, the (historically) heavily wooded Forest of Wierdale (Wyresdale), 
Lancs., was a “wild desart’” (Gough, I, 131). Piers Plowman has “a wylde wilderness 
by a wodesyde” (C, passus xi, 63; xx, 52). Leland mentions the Abbey of Whitland, 
Caermarthen, “in a vast Wood, as in a Wilderness”; also Vicar Isle, Derwentwater, 
“full of trees, like a Wilderness” (Itinerary, V, 78; VII, 59). Compare Lichfield, Staffs., 
“a Forrest or Wilderness” (ibid., IV, 117). David hid “in the wilderness of Ziph, in a 
wood” (I Sam. 23:15). Bolingbroke foresees England under his unruly son as “a wilder- 
ness again, peopled with wolves, [its] old inhabitants” (2 Hen. IV, IV, iv). In 937, 
these brutes were “the wolf of the weald” (Anglo-Saxon Chron., sub ann.). No doubt 
to be “bewildered” was at one time to be lost in the woods. “Wildfire” has nothing to 
do with witches or goblins: it is a forest fire, such as “did much harm in Derbyshire and 
elsewhere” in 1048 (ibid., sub ann.); and “to spread like wildfire” is realism itself to 
those who, like the present writer, have fought such a blaze. 

89An account of the division of Cumberland by William the Conqueror amongst his 
followers” (from an old Latin MS); Gough’s Camden, III, 209. 

90See ibid., III, 147-94; Cox, Royal Forests, p. 90 (citing the Chronicle of Lanercost, 
1201-1346): F. H. M. Parker, English Historical Review, XXVII (1912), 29: Cumber- 
land (E.P.N. Soc. 1950-2), passim. For the 516 “Forests,” see Trans. Royal Soc. of 
Canada, Series III, vol. xlix (1955), Sec. II, pp. 67-93. 
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the particular locality of the “thwaites,” a name which itself signifies a 
clearing. The conjunction of field and wood finds direct illustration—one 
might say confirmation—in a Worcestershire place-name, Lutley, “the field 
of Lodeley, called Shortwode” (c. 1349).°' Even more striking is the very 
phrase itself, in an Essex charter of 692-3: “the field in the wood called 
Uuidmundes felt.”®* Such a casual, matter-of-fact expression renders it 
very probable that a systematic examination of the terminology of the early 
charter-material would yield similar instances, perhaps many of them. 

The well-known Feldon of Warwickshire may be thought to militate 
against the foregoing argument and prove a case for a “great stretch” —in 
this instance about half a county—of open land. The English Place-Name 
Society's Warwickshire volume instances The Feldon under “Fieldon 
Bridge.”’** It gives no example of the use of the word in the wide sense 
earlier than Philemon Holland (1601) and Dugdale (1656). The latter 
speaks of the River Avon as “dividing the Wood-land (for so that part of 
the Countie lying North thereof is called) from the Feldon.” Holland 
divides the county likewise, and defines the Feldon as “plain Champian 
Countrey.”’ 

This could quite well be so (and doubtless was) in Holland’s time. But 
this fact furnishes no proof whatever of what it may have been a millennium 
earlier. The Severn valley, into which the Avon debouched, was a most 
important mediaeval transport route, prior to the building of passable 
English roads or the canal system, and was carrying a heavy corn (wheat) 
export traffic before Philemon Holland was born.** This factor would un- 
questionably foster and accelerate the clearing of woodlands along the areas 
adjacent to the Avon, in addition to the “natural” ratio of such clearing for 
the use of the timber and for subsistence purposes. It is further somewhat 
remarkable that no evidence is offered connecting the Society’s earliest 
Warwickshire forms (temp. Henry I, 1332, Edward III) with The Feldon 
(district). And two of the three, including the most important, are in the 
northern Woodland area, Fieldon Bridge itself being at the very northern 
extremity, near Atherstone, in a territory fairly well wooded even now, and 
furnishing very cogent corroboration for the present thesis as a whole. 

If place-names had never existed, I cannot comprehend how anyone can 
wander through The Feldon today—Shakespeare-Land, the Tysoe villages, 
Compton Wynyates, Edge Hill—and doubt what the ancient condition of 
such a country was and speedily would be again, if left to itself for a few 


91W. H. Duignan, Worcestershire Place-Names (1905), p. 107. 

92E. McClure, British Place-Names in their Historical Setting (1910), p. 214. 

98Warwickshire (E.P.N. Soc., 1936), p. 15. 

94On this, c. 1543, see W. Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and Commerce 
(5th ed. 1910), II, 86. The vital importance of the Severn water-route made Gloucester 
the principal mart for iron (from the Forest of Dean) in the fourteenth century. Thorold 
Rogers, Six Centuries of Work and Wages, p. 105. 
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decades. I must repeat in conclusion that I do not dispute the etymology of 
the learned scholars in question; but I suggest that the “great stretch of 
open land’’*®’ probably did not bear any such significance as they now 
attach to it. 


%5It would be of interest to learn just when our modern (topographical) sense of 
“open” land began to prevail. For centuries the distinction was a legal one, libertas as 
opposed to foresta; the latter, though a “closed area,” was not enclosed by any fence, 
being in this respect like a “chase”; the fenced condition applied only to “parks.” To 
have called the royal Forest of Dartmoor, for example, “open country” because it was 
bare of woods, would have been a contradiction in terms. See Turner, Select Pleas of 
the Forest, pp. 15, 44; Cox, Royal Forests, pp. 151, 164-65, 183. 
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The Meaning for Biblical Studies of 
the Qumran Scroll Discoveries 


R. B. Y. SCOTT, F.R.S.C. 


INCE the announcement early in 1948 of the unprecedented discovery 

near the northwest shore of the Dead Sea of religious documents appar- 
ently from about the time of Christ, biblical scholars and historians of reli- 
gion have been presented with increasing amounts of new data. Additional 
finds were made in the same region at the end of 1951, and have continued 
to be made at intervals up to the present. Although, by a rough estimate, 
not more than 15 per cent of the material has yet been published,’ brief 
descriptions of much of the remainder give some indication of the extent 
and importance of the discoveries.” 

The name, “Dead Sea Scrolls,” which was applied at an early stage to 
the manuscripts and fragments found in 1947, has now a wider connotation. 
About ten additional caves or rock fissures containing material from the 
same religious library have since come to light, one or more of these match- 
ing the original find in size and importance. All are in the immediate vicin- 
ity of a small nondescript ruin known as Khirbet Qumran, nine miles due 
south of Jericho. This ruin has been excavated by the Jordan Department 
of Antiquities and the French School of Archaeology in Jerusalem and has 
proved to be a surprisingly extensive monastic community centre of the 
ancient Jewish sect which possessed, produced, or copied the scrolls. 

In addition to the Qumran caves, at least three other sites in the same 
Judaean mountain wilderness but unrelated to the Qumran centre have dis- 
gorged ancient manuscripts. In the Wadi Murabba‘at, eleven miles to the 
southwest, and at an unidentified spot near there, were found written 


1M. Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark’s Monastery (New Haven: American 
Schools of Oriental Research, vol. I, 1950; vol. II, fasc. 2, 1951); E. L. Sukenik, ’Otsar 
Hammegilloth Hagenuzoth (Jerusalem: Bialik Foundation and Hebrew University, 
1954); D. Barthélemy and J. T. Milik, Discoveries in the Judaean Desert (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, vol. I, 1955). Brief selections of material from deposits other than that 
of Qumran Cave One have appeared in articles in the Revue biblique, the Bulletin of 
the American Schools of Oriental Research, the Journal of Biblical Literature, and other 
journals. 

2See particularly the Journal of Biblical Literature, LXXIV (Sept. 1955), and the 
Revue biblique, LXIII (Jan. 1956). A substantial portion of the fragments from Qum- 
ran Cave Four, recovered from the Bedouin with the aid of a grant from the John 
Henry Birks Foundation, will come to McGill University after further study at the Pales- 
tine Archaeological Museum. 
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materials from the period of the Second Revolt of the Jews against Rome 
in A.D. 132-5. Included among them were some fragments of the Old Testa- 
ment in Hebrew and in Greek, a contract in Greek dated in the seventh 
year of Hadrian, two contracts in Aramaic dated in the third year of the 
Revolt, and letters in Hebrew to and from Shim‘on ben Kosebah (Bar 
Kokhba), leader of the Revolt. Finally, at Khirbet Mird in the lower 
Kidron valley, site of a Christian monastery, were found fragmentary Greek 
codices of the Old and New Testaments, from the fifth to eighth centuries, 
other documents in Greek including a piece of the Andromache of Euri- 
pides, and also biblical fragments in Palestinian Syriac. 

For biblical studies the finds near Khirbet Qumran overshadow in extent 
and importance those of the other three sites, and they have more direct 
bearing on the period of the rise of Christianity. As might be expected, quite 
divergent views have been expressed about the value and meaning of the 
scrolls and—particularly when the first discoveries were announced—about 
their dating and even their authenticity. But as more and more finds of 
similar material were made, many of them not by Bedouin but under con- 
trolled conditions by experienced archaeologists like Harding and de Vaux, 
all reasonable doubts of the genuineness and approximate age of the manu- 
scripts have vanished. The excavations of the Qumran buildings produced 
clear ceramic evidence of association with the cave deposits, and at the same 
time several hundred identifiable coins from the period 137 B.c.-135 a.p. 
The two dated Aramaic contracts already mentioned provide a terminus 
ad quem for palaeographical study of the Jewish script of the period, which 
was derived from the older Aramaic script of the fourth and third cen- 
turies B.c.* 

Scholarly discussion is now chiefly concerned with the interpretation and 
evaluation of the new data provided for the understanding of Judaism at 
the turn of the era, and the bearing of this on the rise of Christianity and 
the making of the New Testament. Of necessity, discussion has centred on 
the manuscripts from Qumran Cave One, and on the related Zadokite 
Document,* since only these have been published in full. The Cave One 
scrolls, fortunately, are among the best preserved of all the finds and pro- 
vide a fairly typical cross-section of the Qumran library. This library evi- 
dently contained only religious works belonging to the Essene sect, since 
no secular documents or casual correspondence such as were found at the 
other sites have appeared at Qumran. There is no mention in the scrolls of 
any person or event referred to in the Gospels; indeed, almost all historical 
allusions are cloaked in figurative and ambiguous language. 


3See Frank M. Cross, Jr., “The Oldest Manuscripts from Qumran,” Journal of 
Biblical Literature (Sept. 1955), pp. 147-72. 

4S. Schechter, Documents of Jewish Sectaries, vol. 1: Fragments of a Zadokite Work 
(Cambridge University Press, 1910); C. Rabin, The Zadokite Document (Oxford, 
1954). 
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The identification of the Qumran sect as a form of Essenism rests on 
converging lines of evidence. Pliny the Elder (Hist. Nat. v. 17) locates a 
settlement of the Essenes “‘on the Western side of the Dead Sea but at a 
distance from the shore so that there would be nothing to fear from the 
vapours . . .; south of them is the town En-gadda” ; this is precisely the locality 
of Qumran. He describes them as “‘a solitary people distinct from all others, 
without women, without (family) love, without money, living in the society 
of palm trees.” Josephus (Bell. Jud. ii.8.2-13) says that among the Jews 
there were “three forms of philosophy,” the sects of the Pharisees, the Sad- 
ducees, and the Essenes “who have a reputation for pious exercises . . . 
and are more given to affection for one another.” He says that they rejected 
marriage, but adopted and trained children to recruit their numbers; he 
adds, however, that some Essenes permitted marriage. They followed a 
disciplined life of work and worship, with stress on ceremonial bathing and 
a sacred meal in common. Admission to the community required a two-year 
novitiate, followed by the taking of oaths. Property was held in common, 
and much time was given to study of the works of the ancients. 

Philo (Quod omnis probus liber sit) adds that the Essenes were “saints” 
who fled the cities and gave themselves to the arts of peace, living without 
wealth, weapons, or slaves, and cultivating morality under the guidance of 
the Law. He says that their number totalled about four thousand, of whom 
some lived in congregations and others in their own homes. They did not 
offer animal sacrifices. 

There are many points of contact between these descriptions, here briefly 
summarized, and what we learn of the Qumran sect from its own docu- 
ments. The latter, however, do not use the name “Essene’’; Philo and 
Josephus do not refer to their self-designations “sons of Zadok,” “the com- 
munity” and “the new covenant,” to their Messianism, or to their “Teacher 
of Righteousness.” The distinction made in the scrolls between “the com- 
munity” and “the congregation” may explain the difference between the 
non-marrying group who lived in the monastic centre and the remainder 
of the four thousand who lived in villages or “camps” throughout the land. 
Moreover, Philo and Josephus are describing the situation in the first 
century A.D.; the archaeological evidence is that the Qumran settlement was 
established before the end of the second century B.c., and the sectarian docu- 
ments may reflect an earlier stage or different aspect of the movement. 

The religious works preserved in the remains of the Qumran library fall 
into five categories: 

(1) Text of the Hebrew Bible. Every book of the Old Testament is repre- 
sented among the approximately one hundred biblical scrolls, except Esther. 
Most are only partly preserved, in fragments which must be matched. Only 
the scroll of Isaiah found in 1947 is complete, among the finds announced 
to date. One manuscript represents the Samaritan recension of Exodus, and 
there are also some fragments of the Old Greek version. 
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(2) Books of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha. These, previously 
known only through later translations, have now been found in their original 
Hebrew or Aramaic. Tobit of the Latin and English Apocrypha appears 
in both Hebrew and Aramaic texts, Jubilees in Hebrew, and the Testaments 
of Levi and Naphtali in Aramaic. The Book of Enoch (quoted as scrip- 
ture in the New Testament, Jude 14), which had been known previously 
through Ethiopic and Slavonic versions, is represented by no less than eight 
Aramaic manuscripts from Cave Four. 

(3) Sectarian community works: the “Rule of the Community” (the 
so-called “Manual of Discipline”), which deals with the doctrine, organiza- 
tion, and discipline of the Qumran community; the “Rule of the Congre- 
gation,” a fragmentary work which, among other things, outlines the pro- 
cedure at the sacred meal; the “Zadokite Document” (also known as the 
“Damascus Document”) which comprises a vaguely told story of the origins 
of the sect and its beliefs, together with a series of regulations—mediaeval 
copies of this came to light half a century ago in a Genizah of Old Cairo, and 
parts of eight manuscripts of it were found at Qumran. Other works in this 
category include “The War of the Sons of Light with the Sons of Darkness” 
(a kind of military manual for the battle of Armageddon) ; a collection of 
thirty-five Thanksgiving Psalms; and various prayers, benedictions, and 
other liturgical forms apparently used in worship. 

(4) Sectarian works on the Bible. Chief among these are peculiar line- 
by-line commentaries on the text of prophetic scriptures (with which the 
Psalms are included), in which are discovered symbolic allusions to the his- 
tory of the sect in the last days. This pesher or “interpretation” is a literary 
form hitherto unknown in early Judaism, but is reminiscent of the manner 
in which New Testament writers find in the Old Testament allusions to 
events in the life of Jesus. In addition to the pesher on Habakkuk from 
Cave One, works of the same kind based on Isaiah, Micah, Nahum, Hosea, 
and the Psalms have come from Cave Four. 

Other works in this category include fanciful midrashic expansions of the 
biblical text, such as the scroll which expands on the adventures of Abraham 
and Sarah, and another called “Sayings of Moses” which gives more elabo- 
rate details about sacred festivals than appear in the Pentateuch. There are 
apocryphal tales of the prophets, anthologies of messianic quotations, and 
free paraphrases of the biblical text. 

(5) Sectarian esoteric works. Descriptions of symbolic visions like Daniel, 
Revelation and the Enoch literature, seem to have been popular with the 
sect. There are works with a Gnostic flavour, speculations about sacred 
numbers, the calendar and the zodiac, and even books written in cryptic 
scripts. 

It will be obvious that there is material here sufficient to keep biblical 
scholars, as well as scholars in related fields, busy for a long time. The 
publication of the texts, in facsimile and transcription, has been well begun 
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but will take ten years or more to complete. Nevertheless, certain prelimi- 
nary conclusions about the importance of the Qumran discoveries can be 
based on the Cave One manuscripts, and on the descriptive articles on the 
remaining material published by the team of scholars working at the Pales- 
tine Archaeological Museum in Arab Jerusalem. 

The Dead Sea Scrolls provide important new information on the textual 
history of the Old Testament. The traditional text of the Hebrew Bible was 
finally standardized in the tenth century A.p., as the culmination of a pro- 
cess centuries long. Since that time all Hebrew Bible manuscripts have been 
virtually identical. Minor variants were, indeed, incorporated in the official 
text, but major variations had been eliminated. Before the Qumran dis- 
coveries, the oldest manuscripts of the Hebrew Bible of known date was one 
of the Prophets, in Cairo, dating from the ninth century a.p. The oldest 
manuscript of the complete Hebrew Bible, in Leningrad, is dated a.p. 1008. 
The Hebrew text was uniform, in spite of the fact that it had clearly suffered 
some corruption in transmission, and that witnesses to ancient variants 


existed in Greek, Latin, Syriac, and other ancient versions of the Old Testa- 
ment. 


The unexpected recovery of many biblical manuscripts, even in fragmen- 
tary condition, eight to twelve centuries older than those previously known, 
is therefore of great importance for textual criticism. The first and most 
striking result of the comparison of these with the standard mediaeval text 
on which we have had to depend up until now is this: the great majority 


of the Qumran biblical scrolls, and apparently all of the few found at the 
two second-century sites, conform closely to the traditional standard text. 
This is shown to have been transmitted with great fidelity from before the 
beginning of the Christian era. It was the dominant form in the Qumran 
Essene community, and evidently in Palestinian Judaism as a whole, since 
it was transmitted by the rabbinic successors of the Pharisees. 

The second result is of almost equal significance. Among the Qumran 
scrolls are some divergent forms of text which had not yet been eliminated 
in the process of standardization. In some instances they support readings 
found in the ancient versions where these differ from the standard Hebrew. 
In other cases they supply hitherto unexampled readings of intrinsic merit. 
Even some conjectural emendations of corrupt passages in the standard 
text have found for the first time supporting manuscript evidence, either in 
these divergent texts or among minor variants in the dominant form. 

From this new data further conclusions may be drawn. The process of 
standardizing the text of the Hebrew Bible, a process completed in succeed- 
int centuries by rabbinic Judaism, was already under way before the fall of 
Jerusalem in a.p. 70, and indeed before the beginning of the Christian era. 
It had not yet, however, been completed, and alternative torms of at least 
some of the Old Testament books were still in use. The final elimination 
of these apparently took place about the end of the first century, with the 
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organization under the leadership of Johanan ben Zakkai of what was to 
be henceforth “normative Judaism.” At any rate, there is no sign of the 
existence of any form other than the standard text among the smaller finds 
at Wadi Murabba‘at and at the other second-century site. 

The question then arises, how and when did this form of text, which in 
its vast extent perpetuates many copyists’ errors from an earlier time, be- 
come the official (though not the sole) text of Palestinian Judaism? When, 
in 168 B.c., Antiochus IV set out to destroy the Jewish religion, possession 
of a scroll of the Law was made a capital offence, and great numbers of the 
sacred books were destroyed (cf. I Macc. 1:56). After the victory of the 
Maccabees the problem of replacement was serious. Doubtless some scrolls 
were brought in from the Jewish communities in Babylonia and in Egypt. 
A late rabbinic tradition declares that three copies of the Law had re- 
mained hidden in the Temple, and that from these a new standard text was 
made.® The Qumran evidence appears to support this tradition that an 
official text of the Law had been established by the middle of the second 
century B.c. It indicates further that the text of other Old Testament books, 
notably Isaiah, also had attained a standard form. If three venerable scrolls 
were indeed secreted in the Temple during the persecution and were suffi- 
ciently alike to permit the production from them of a single official copy, 
they must have represented what was practically an official text of the 
Pentateuch in a still earlier period. 

Even the text of the Hebrew Bible as finally standardized in the tenth 
century A.D. is not represented by its editors as perfect and uniform. Cer- 
tain “corrections” are indicated as traditional, together with a multitude of 
minor variants. In some passages alternative phrases or clauses have been 
conflated in the text itself. 

The Qumran scrolls provide extensive comparative material for recon- 
struction of the “dominant” text as it existed in Palestine in the first cen- 
turies B.c. and A.D., in addition to the Hebrew texts which show affinities 
with the Old Greek and Samaritan recensions and point to an earlier stage 
of textual history. From Cave Four alone have come fragments of thirteen 
different manuscripts of Deuteronomy, twelve of Isaiah, and ten of the 
Psalms. In addition, there is the textual evidence which can be recovered 
from the sectarian documents which quote or allude to Scripture. This is of 
three kinds: the text as quoted line-by-line in the several pesharim or “‘inter- 
pretations,” or embodied in other works as authoritative references or illus- 
trations; the text implied by comments or expansions, which sometimes 
differs from the text quoted; and the biblical phraseology which saturates 
the freely composed parts of these works. From all these sources a new 
textual apparatus to a considerable portion of the Hebrew Bible can be 
assembled. This will be of considerable assistance to textual critics in their 
efforts to approach as nearly as possible to the lost autographs. The result 


5See Sifre Deut. 33:27; Yer. Taanith 4:2: Yer. Sanhedrin 2:6. 
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as it reaches the reader of the Bible will be a more accurate text, but not 
one which will show substantial changes in subject-matter. 

The possible relationship of primitive Christianity to the Qumran sect 
is a subject of more general interest and one which already has been dis- 
cussed from many angles. Some sensational suggestions by A. Dupont- 
Sommer and J. Allegro that Qumran, rather than Bethlehem and Nazareth, 
was the real birthplace of Christianity, and that the sect’s “Teacher of 
Righteousness” was a prototype of Jesus Christ, have been given wide 
publicity on this continent by Edmund Wilson.* These claims are not sub- 
stantiated by a sober examination of the evidence. Yet the fact remains 
that the Essenes, as they are now better known through the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, stood closer to primitive Christianity than other forms of first- 
century Judaism. A new window has been opened into the world where 
Jesus Christ lived and where the Christian Church emerged. That there 
was a relationship of some sort between these two religious movements is 
undoubted in view of the numerous and sometimes striking parallels in 
their respective literatures. There is more here than can be explained en- 
tirely from a common environment and a common inheritance. 

The first point to be considered is the validity of the claim that Christian- 
ity is to be explained historically as an offshoot of Essenism, and that the 
beliefs of Christians about the person and work of Jesus were essentially 
the same as those previously held by the Essenes about the “Teacher of 
Righteousness.” It is alleged that the latter was crucified at the instigation 
of a “Wicked Priest,” that he appeared after his death as an apparition to 
his followers, and that he was identified by them as the Messiah and Re- 
deemer of the world who would return as judge at the end of time.’ 

There is no mention of crucifixion of the Teacher in the scrolls, nor any 
unambiguous statement that he was put to death. They do not speak of 
him as “the Redeemer of the world” or identify him with the Messiah. In 
fact, they look for not one but two Messiahs who are still to come. The 
view that the Teacher appeared after death to his followers is derived by 
Dupont-Sommer from the following passage in the Habakkuk pesher 
(2:15): “This means the wicked priest, who pursued after the teacher of 
righteousness in order to swallow him up in the heat of his anger . . . at 
the time of the festival of rest of the Day of Atonement, he appeared to 


6A. Dupont-Sommer, A pergus préliminaires sur les manuscrits de la mer Morte (Paris: 
Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1950), transl. by E. Margaret Rowley as The Dead Sea Scrolls: 
A Preliminary Survey (Oxford: Blackwell, 1952); J. Allegro’s views were stated in 
broadcasts over the B.B.C. early in 1956 and were summarized in the New York Times; 
E. Wilson, The Scrolls from the Dead Sea (New York: Oxford Press, 1955). A later 
book by A. Dupont-Sommer, Nouveaux Apergus sur les manuscrits de la mer Morte 
(Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1953), has been translated by R. D. Barnett under the 
title The Jewish Sect of Qumran and the Essenes (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1955). 

7Dupont-Sommer, Apergus préliminaires; J. Allegro, B.B.C. broadcasts. 
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them (or, confronted them) to swallow them up.” The natural sense of 
the sentence makes “the wicked priest” the subject of the verb “he ap- 
peared.” Yet Dupont-Sommer rests his case for a spiritual apparition of 
the Teacher after death on the identification with him of the subject of this 
verb, together with the fact that this verb is used sometimes in the Old 
Testament of theophanic appearances. But the verb has also the general 
sense “to appear” or “to confront.’’® 

The textual basis of others of these far-reaching assertions are equally 
flimsy. In the Habakkuk pesher (2:8) is an incomplete sentence which 
reads: “. . . his scourge with judgments of wickedness; and horrors of sore 
diseases they wrought in him, and vengeance in his body of flesh” ( Burrows’ 
translation). Dupont-Sommer assumes that the person referred to is the 
Teacher, and draws large conclusions: “Since he suffered in ‘his body of 
flesh, *’ doubtless “he was a divine being who was incarnated to live and 
die as a man.”*® These tendentious interpretations of dubious translations 
of fragmentary and ambiguous texts do not deserve to be taken seriously. 
It is only fair to add that, in a subsequent volume,’? Dupont-Sommer 
acknowledges that in drawing attention to the similarities he had “sketched 
out a rapid parallel which was intended to stimulate the curiosity of the 
reader, without pretending to solve a most complex problem at the price 
of over-simplification.” 

The insufficiency of the evidence to support exaggerated parallels be- 
tween Jesus and the Teacher of Righteousness does not, of course, dispose 
of the historical question about the possible contacts of Jesus with the Qum- 
ran Covenanters. It is curious that the Essenes are not mentioned in the 
New Testament. The most probable explanation of this is that they had 
withdrawn from the general life of the community as the Pharisees and 
Sadducees had not, but another possible reason which has been suggested 
is that Jesus did not come into conflict with them because he shared so many 
of their views. Like them he believed that the messianic age was at hand, 
and called for a more radical obedience to God and to His covenant. He 
too was at odds with the priestly aristocracy. It is quite possible that he 
entered into discussion with Essenes who were among the crowds listening 
to his preaching. But there is not the slightest hint that he ever visited tt > 
Qumran monastery. In spite of the points of similarity, the differences on 
essential points are so deep that any suggestion of vital contact and influence 
is most improbable. He participated in the Temple worship, which on prin- 
ciple they refused to do. His attitude to the Law of Moses was one of respect 
coupled with sovereign freedom, as illustrated particularly with respect to 
Sabbath observance. The Essenes gave themselves to the most scrupulous 


8See Frank M. Cross, Jr., “The Essenes and their Master,” Christian Century (Aug. 
17, 1955). 

®%Apercus Préliminaires, transl. Rowley, p. 34. 

10Nouveaux Apercus, transl. Barnett, p. 160. 
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observance of the Law, with special emphasis upon the sacred festival 
days. He mingled freely with “‘publicans and sinners,” whereas they sought 
above all to avoid defilement through contact with the erring “sons of 
darkness,” whom Jesus called to repentance and faith, 

Indeed, some of the sayings of Jesus seem to be deliberately critical of 
the Essene position. ‘“‘Men do not light a lamp and put it under a bushel, 

. so let your light shine before men.” They swore mighty oaths to love 
the men of the new covenant and to hate the “men of the pit.” Jesus said: 
“Swear not at all,” and “if you love only those who love you, . . . do not 
even the tax-gatherers do that?” He warned his disciples against conscious- 
ness of rank, in contrast to the marked emphasis on order and precedence in 
the regulations of the Qumran Convenanters. For Jesus the messianic age 
which they looked forward to was not only imminent, but in a sense already 
present; the powers of the Kingdom were already in evidence. His con- 
sciousness of filial relationship to God, of his redemptive mission as ful- 
filling the messianic promises, of the new covenant as sealed by his broken 
body and shed blood—these not only are underived; they are incompatible 
with the expectation of two Messiahs yet to come, and of a new covenant 
consisting in punctilious observance of the Mosaic Law. 

There remains the possibility of a tenuous link between Jesus and the 
Qumran Covenanters through John the Baptist. Jesus came to John to 
be baptized, which means that for a time he was associated with John’s 
movement. There seems to be a real possibility that John had left Essene 
seclusion in order to carry out a prophetic ministry. The Essenes adopted 
and reared children, and John is said to have been from childhood “in the 
desert till the day of his showing to Israel.’ His diet of locusts and wild 
honey recalls the testimony of Josephus that those who left the community, 
being bound by their oaths, could not take ordinary food. John’s “baptism 
of repentance” is similar to the provision in the Rule of the Community: 
“They shall not enter the water . . . for they will not be cleansed unless they 
have turned from their evil.” The Essenes’ lustrations were daily ceremonies, 
but it is clear that the first of these was initiatory, since it was not permitted 
until a man had pledged himself to the doctrines and discipline of the com- 
munity. Moreover, John denounced his fellow Jews as no true children of 
Abraham, much as the Qumranians declared that those outside the new 
covenant were under the dominion of the spirit of darkness. Finally, it can 
hardly be accidental that the quotation from Isaiah 40:3: “In the wilder- 
ness prepare the way of the Lord,” a key text of the Qumran community, 
should be so emphatically associated with John the Baptist by the writers 
of the Gospels. 

It is in what we learn of the primitive Christian Church through its docu- 
ments that we see most evidently the influence of the Essene movement. The 
indications of similarities in belief, religious language, organization, and 
practice appear more clearly in the later than in the earlier New Testament 
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writings, i.e., as the Church became a separate movement which had 
assimilated influences from its environment through the accession to it of 
some who had been under the influence of Essenism. Both groups believed 
themselves to be living in the last days and to be engaged in spiritual war- 
fare with the powers of evil. Both believed that faith and obedience to God 
were more acceptable to Him than sacrificial offerings in the Temple. Each 
thought of itself as the true “People of God,” the Israel of the New Covenant 
to whom was given to understand the hidden meaning of ancient prophe- 
cies. Each stressed the moral qualities resulting from the influence of the 
spirit of truth, and the corruption prompted by “sinful flesh” or “the spirit 
of error.” 

The organizational structure of the Qumran community with its superin- 
tendent, its three priestly and twelve lay leaders, and its general assembly 
of full members, has analogies in the early Church. The rule for dealing 
with disputes between brethren is almost identical with that in Matthew 
18: 15-17. The admission to a first baptism following examination and in- 
struction of the candidate, and the reservation of the sacred meal for full 
members of the sect in good standing, are striking similarities. Even the form 
of the sacred meal, with the priestly blessings of the bread and wine in the 
presence of a representative of the Messiah of Israel, seems to have some 
connection with the original form of the Sacrament of Communion. The 
Thanksgiving Psalms come very close to expressing a doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith in the grace of God. The infant Church may well have taken 
over practices and organizational forms familiar to some of its members 
from the Essene movement, and have incorporated in its thinking religious 
ideas from the same source which were congenial to its faith. 

This is not surprising, since the influences, not only of the Old Testament 
inheritance, but of Pharisaic-rabbinic Judaism, of apocalypticism and of 
Hellenistic ideas, have long been noted in the New Testament. ‘The Qumran 
scrolls help to fill in our picture of the time and place where Jesus of 
Nazareth lived and spoke, and where the Christian Church first took form. 
At many points the New Testament language of religion will be illuminated. 
The question of possible Aramaic or Hebrew sources underlying the Greek 
of the Gospels, Acts and Revelation is reopened, with the recovery for the 
first time of written materials in these languages from Palestine about the 
beginnings of the Christian era. 

The finding of the Dead Sea Scrolls is an important event for biblical 
scholarship. They will contribute to the recovery of the original text of the 
Old Testament books. They will give us a clearer picture of the history, 
literature, and religion of Judaism in the period betv cen the Maccabaean 
Revolt and the destruction of the Temple in a.p. 70. They are significant 
for the understanding of the New Testament. But in no case are the con- 
sequences of their discovery expected to be revolutionary. 
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